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The Story of 
Eileen Alessandrini 


@ One of the most unusual photograph 
albums in existence is the one that Eileen 
Alessandrini has compiled of her elec- 
tron diffraction pictures. These photo- 
graphs actually show the patterns made 
when electrons bounce off atoms! By 
taking these pictures she is able to reveal 
the fundamental structure of the surface 
layers of a metal or its coating, showing 
impurities when they exist and giving 
technicians data to determine what 
they are. 





Of special interest is a process which 
Eileen developed for taking films at high 
temperatures so that the reactions of 
extreme heat on minute pieces of metal 
can be recorded—while that heat is still 
being applied. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 











A native of Schenectady, Eileen had an early interest in science, In college she kept up with her sports, competing in tennis tourna- 
conducting her experiments with a home chemistry set. But sports ments and playing golf. There she started toward the work she is 
were a strong rival for her time—skiing, skating, and swimming. doing at G.E. by developing and printing her own pictures. 


She graduated from Barnard in 1943. Maijoring in zoology, Joining the G-E Research laboratory shortly after graduation, she 
minoring in chemistry and physics, she received a B. A. degree is now taking pictures of the ‘invisible’ by shooting a ray of elec- 
with a certificate in science. trons through a thin film of the metal under examination. 
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SHE’S A ““WALLFLOWER” 


—because she doesn't know how easy it is to 
make herself more appealing, more popular! 

Cleopatra was a homely woman! But she knew 
how to cultivate her basic 1arms—and 80 be- 
came truly fascinating .very plain-looking 
girl can make herself mu « attractive, moe 
appealing. more popular f she follows the 
simple rules in a vook that already has helped 
many thousands of women find new joy in 
life. Let ‘Better Than Beauty’’ help you too! 


A complete 


HOME 
GUIDE 
to 
CHARM 


FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
ONLY $] 


“Better Than Beauty" shows you how to improve 
yourself from heaa to toes! If you are short, you 
can make yourself appear taller. If you are excess- 
ively tall, you can make yourself appear shorter 
If you are stout, you can make yourself appear 
slimmer These are only a few of the many 
CHARM BUILDING features in “Better Than 
Beauty." Don't worry about your hands, your skin, 
your teeth. your clothes, your make-up, or any 
other charm-building problem “Better Than 
Beauty"’ shows you everything you need to know to 
make yourself more attractive—at once! 


GETS AMAZING RESULTS! 


Just a glance through ‘‘Better Than Beauty’’ will give 
you new con nee in yourself for everything Is so 
sensible conomical and pleasant to do. The exper 
fence of tho waands of giris show that when these in 
structions are followed. the results are truly amazing! 
Like al! these other girls you too. can add new zip 
and zest to your life! 


HOW TO CHARM With COLOR 


Girls who wear a certain 
color more readily receive 
marriage pro 
posals than 
those who wear 


synod um LALIAS 
] +r il i 


other colors. Do 
you know what 

that enchanting 

color is? For 

ages colorshave 

been used to 

enhance sexual 

. attractiveness 

A doctor tells you ‘‘How to 
Charm With Color'’—a big 
book included with your or 
derfor ‘Better Than Beauty.'** 


SEND NO MONEY 


**Retter Than Beauty'’— to 
gether with a copy of ‘*‘How 
to Charm With Color’ will 
be sent to you for Free Ap 
Pproval. You risk nothing! So 
mall the coupon today. 


HERALD PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. C-3126 

45 East 17th St., 

New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me ‘‘BETTER THAN BEAUTY"’ and also 
*How to Charm With Color On arrival, I will pay 
postman only $1.00, If I am not completely satis 
le ay return Seth books and you will imme- 
diately refund my m 


ADDRESS... ceeececerserseeeeeseeseesese eee 


} Check here if you are enctosing $1.00 with order, 
in which case WE pay the postage. Same Money 
ack Guarantee. of course. 


Canadian and Foreign. Ne © 0.D. Send 81.20 


i: evans anna een en enone 





DAGE 


Pix Incorporated 


TO AMERICAN GIRLS 


from MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


ILLY-NILLY, everyone of us cares more for his 
own country than for any’other. That is human 
nature. We love the bit of land where we have 
grown to maturity and known the joys and. sorrows of 
life. The time has come, however. when we must recog- 
nize that our mutual devotion to our own land must 
never blind us to the good of all lands and of all peoples. 

The Girl Scouts have always had, because of the em- 
phasis on their international obligations, a fine sense of 
their part in the world as a whole. They have taken an 
interest in other girls in other countries and, by doing so, 
they have broadened their own knowledge of the world 
and have helped other girls to do the same. 

At the present time I think the campaign which they 
are carrying on to acquaint people with the needs of the 
children in other parts of the world is of great value. We 
will be more willing to continue certain restrictions at 
home in order to help feed and clothe the rest of the 
world if we have an intelligent understanding of true 
world conditions. 

There are many children in Europe today who are 
cold and hungry and in need of medical care. There is 


probably a higher percentage of tuberculosis in children 


today than ever before in many df the European coun- 
tries. Only rest, adequate food, and comfortable sur- 
roundings will allow these children to grow up into 
healthy adults. I think that every young person in Amer- 
ica can do a great deal to help by spreading the knowledge 
of the conditions which they know about among the older 
and younger members of their communities. 

In everything we are asked to do by such organiza- 
tions as UNRRA we should take our part, and there is 
always some part that younger people can take to help 


the older people. For instance, we can all help collect 
used clothes for overseas shipment. and make up boxes 
of useful comforts which are still unavailable abroad. 
Our work of this kind will not only bring immediate 
physical relief to suffering children in other countries, 
but will make for better relationships among nations 
when this generation grows up. For girls and boys in 
other countries will not forget that their friends in the 
United States helped them when they needed help. 

We feel, of course, very close to Europe, but tradition- 
ally we have always been concerned about China as well, 
and [ think it is essential that we continue that concern 
because there are thousands of orphans in China who are 
living on a bare subsistence level, getting scarcely enough 
food to keep them alive. There are the children in Europe 
and Asia and Africa—in fact the children of the whole 
world—who need our attention and sympathy. 

Wherever you can. learn all you possibly can about 
world conditions. Help in any direct, organized work 
that the Government asks you to do. And try to use your 
influence to make your family and friends and neighbors 
—all the people you know, in fact—more willing to sac- 
rifice and work for the children of other countries. 

Kindness shown to any children of today will not only 
make us better citizens at home, today, but it will make 
us better citizens of the world in the future, and if we 
hope for a better world and for peace in that world, 
we must be world citizens as well as citizens of the United 
States 

In the end, as Wendell Willkie said, we are one world 
and that which injures any one of us, injures all of us. 
Only by remembering this will we finally have a chance 
to build a lasting peace. 









































FRANCES 
FITZPATRICK 
WRIGHT 


Pat Downing travels to Florida to visit 
Lucy Ellen—and has the most exciting 
and dangerous time of her life 






DEAR JANIE: 

I guess you know I will be fifteen the 
middle of this month. Tempis really 
fugits, doesn’t it? For my birthday pres- 
ent I am dying for a trip to Florida. 
Lucy Ellen and Harry are there now. 
They are spending a month in the little 
house Father bought down there. He is 
going to rent it the first of October, but 
until then they have it for free. 

Lucy Ellen wrote me this week. She 
said could I come down and spend the 
last week with them and we'd all ride 
home together in the car. I am panting 
to do it, but I don’t guess I'll get to. I 
mentioned it to Father and he blew a 
fuse. He said would I miss the first week 
of school to go on a pleasure trip, and 
would I trade my education for a mess 
of pottage? He said young people now 
think of nothing but pleasure and that 
we are going to end like the Romans did, 
or worse. Father is the pessimistic type. 

Mother was more sympathetic, but still 
she is against missing school. But we 
never learn much the first week and any- 
way I told them I would learn more on 
the trip than at school, no doubt. I read 
about Florida in the “National Geo- 
graphic.” The Spanish claimed it from 


Ten dollars is a very noble gift, but still 
it would hardly finance a trip to Florida! 


The American Girl 


the Indians. (You might know that al- 
ready.) They settled St. Augustine, which 
is the oldest town in the United States. 
That is why the moss on the trees down 
there is called Spanish moss. I could 
learn plenty of geography and history, 
if they would only let me go. Also swim 
and get a gorgeous sun tan. But I guess 
it is my fate to live and die in my own 
native State. 

It is good that your’ father’s health is 
improving. It is sad when one’s parents 
are stricken. Father nearly died last 
year. I thought then that if he got well 
I would never be mad at him again. But 
when he feels healthy, he is the bossy 
type. Mother spoils him. When I have 
children, I am going to explain to my 
husband that they need to travel a bit. 

I am glad you like to live in Arizona, 
but I still miss you beaucoup, ma cher 
ami. How do you like my French? I am 
trying to keep up with your Spanish. 

Adieu, 
Your loving friend, 
Pat DowNING 


Dear Janie: 

Hold your hat! I may get to go after 
all. They are putting a new furnace in 
our school, but deliveries have been held 
up on the material, and they are not go- 
ing to open school until the job is fin- 
ished. Isn’t it providential for me? 

I had a heart-to-heart talk with Mother 
last night. I am dying to go on the plane, 
but I will settle for a train. I would even 
ride the day coach willingly. 

I got a new bathing suit today, just in 
hopes. It was on sale at the Chic Shoppe. 
It is lush—red-and-white candy-striped 
jersey. It makes me think of my red-and- 
white striped evening dress—my first. Do 
you remember it? 

I guess I will know my fate in the 
morning. Mother is going to put the case 
before Father tonight. It is a bad time 
to be bringing up the subject of going 
anywhere, or spending any money. Be- 
cause I made a dent in the fender of the 
car today. I hope that doesn’t prey on 
his mind. He was in the car with me 
and it slightly enraged him. But I 
couldn’t help it. In this family one is 
constuntly misunderstood. 

Your loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Thanks a million for the Indian basket 
you sent me for my birthday. It is beau- 
tiful. I love the design. I learned to 
weave simple pine-needle baskets at 
camp, but I could never weave one like 
this. It has such a pleasant smell. I am 
going to keep clean handkerchiefs in it. 

Cousin Emmie came to dinner last 
night, in honor of my birthday. Before 
we sat down, she laid a small envelope 
by my plate. I was in a spin, wondering 
if it might be monev. I thought if it was 
fifty dollars I would faint for joy. But 
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I opened my gifts from Father and 
Mother first, as that seemed more polite. 
(Mother gave me Opening Night per- 
fume. Father gave me a plaid silk rain- 
coat, which I needed desperately. ) 

At last I opened Cousin Emmie’s en- 
velope. It had a card inside, with a verse 
Cousin Emmie had made up about me, 
and a ten dollar bill. Ten dollars is a 
noble gift, but still you can’t go to Florida 
on it. Mother says Father thinks it is very 
extravagant of me to want to go. I yearn 
to be rich! Rich people can travel here, 
there, and yon. I have only been out of 
this State once. You have traveled thou- 
sands of miles and Emma Weston has 
lately been to Cuba and back. Father 
says I have plenty of time to travel. But 
even if I live to be seventy-five, a fifth 
of my life is gone. And I might die 
sooner, who knows? 

Your disconsolate friend, 
Patricia Downing . 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


What did crotchety old Seth Larkin mean 
by his deathbed raving about a secret 
closet at Old Farm? Jill, Don, and Pete, 
of “Spite Canal,” couldn't wait to ransack 
the place. Was there such a thing, and 


what did it hide? Find out next month in 


“The Secret Closet” 


by Marguerite Aspinwall 


Dear Janie: 

Right after I wrote you last, Professor 
Miller stopped at our house to borrow 
a book. Mother was busy, so I talked to 
him till she came in. He said he and his 
wife and children were getting ready to 
drive to Florida. He has a job teaching 
down there this winter. I asked him if he 
would consider letting me ride with them 
as far as where Lucy Ellen lives. I told 
him I would gladly pay my part of the 
expenses. 

He peered at me.through his thick 
glasses and said he thought it could be 
arranged, and Mrs. M. would call me. He 
said they had to pass right through the 
town. 

So then Mother came in and they 
talked about the book and while I was 
answering the telephone, he left. I told 


Illustrated by MEG WOHLBERG 


Mother about the trip, and she said if 
Mrs. M. called, she would speak. to Fa- 
ther and urge him to let me go. But I 
couldn’t wait and when Father came in 
I asked him myself. “The way is opened 
for me to go, practically free, Father,” I 
told him. 

Father was gruff. He said, “Ruination, 
Pat! When you once get an idea you 
hang onto it like a bulldog!” 

I explained about the chance to ride 
with the Millers. Father said, “He is a 
nice fellow, but nearsighted and absent- 
minded. A dangerous driver, I have no 
doubt. I expect you would crowd them, 
too. I don’t mean for a child of mine to 
impose on the neighbors.” 

Father is stubborn, but still I thought 
he was weakening a bit. So I waited 
eagerly for Mrs. M. to call. Every time 
the phone rang I jumped to answer it. 
But it was not Mrs. M. So then I was 
embarassed because I had ever men- 
tioned going with them. 

And this afternoon, after I had given 
up hope, I met both the Millers coming 
out of the drugstore. I spoke to them 
with distunt politeness and started on. 
But Professor M. stopped me and said, 
“Just a minute, Pat! I believe you said 
you'd like to ride with us to Florida, 
didn’t you?” 

“I wouldn’t want to do it if it would 
crowd you,” I said. 

“Wilbur, why didn’t you tell me?” 
asked Mrs. M. She turned to me. “Wil- 
bur is very absent-minded,” she said. “If 
you want to go with us, we'll be delight- 
ed. It would be such a help with the 
children. Could you be ready by nine 
in the morning?” 

“I’m sure I can,” I said. “Mother will 
call you tonight.” 

With that I thanked them and tore 
home to tell Mother. She went to work, 
washing and ironing for me. Mother is 
a noble character. She talked Father 
around too, because when I started to 
bed he handed me two ten-dollar bills 
and said, “If this runs out, let me know.” 

So I’m all packed and ready to go in 
the morning. I’m really a lucky person, 
don’t you think so? 

Your loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

You would have died laughing to see 
how we looked when we started on our 
trip. Mrs. M., as you know, is big and 
tall, and the professor is tiny. She sat 
in front with him, holding the baby. The 
baby had fallen on a croquet mallet and 
blacked his right eye. Professor M. had 
on a plaid cap, a sweat shirt, and golf 
knickers. I guess he wanted to look 
jaunty. 

On the back seat was me and Amelia 
Ann and her puppy, Ting-Ling. He is 
black and curly, just addorable. 

Mother had fixed a big basket of lunch 
for us. Ting-Ling kept eagerly sniffing 
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it. So did I, because Professor M. kept 
on driving till one o’clock. I was starving. 
Finally he stopped at a nice shady place 
by the highway. Mrs. M. spread the lunch 
and I took care of the children and Ting- 
Ling. Professor M. got out his portable 
typewriter and wrote something on it. 
He is the literary type. 

After lunch he took Ting-Ling to walk, 
while Mrs. M. packed up the lunch 
things. When he came back, he had lost 
the puppy and didn’t even know it. 

“Where is Ting-Ling, Wilbur?” asked 
Mrs. M. 

“Bless my soul!” said Professor M. 
“Where can the rascal be? He was at 
my heels a moment ago.” 

“No telling how many moments ago!” 
exclaimed Mrs. M. “Wilbur, you ought 
to be ashamed.” 

Amelia Ann began to cry, “My puppy! 
My puppy!” 

Professor M. went back to look foy the 
puppy and Amelia Ann and I went down 
another path, to help hunt for him. We 
all whistled and shouted, but Ting-Ling 
didn’t show up. We hunted an hour, and 
then Mrs. M. called us back by honking 
the horn long and loud. She had decided 
we should go and leave him. Amelia Ann 
began crying again, but we started off. 
We drove about a mile and then Mrs. M. 
said, “Stop the car, Wilbur!” 

He stopped all too suddenly. A big red 
gasoline truck nearly hit us. Mrs. M. 
pointed. There, trotting up the road 
ahead of us side by side, were Ting-Ling 
and a strange dog. We overtook them 
and I leaped out and got Ting-Ling. 
Amelia Ann kissed the puppy over and 
over. Mrs. M. said we had better luck 
than we deserved. 

We drove on until it was getting very 
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The wind roared and a big coconut crashed through the window. We brought table leaves and the ironing board to stop the hole 


dark and all at once the tire on the left 
rear wheel, right under me, made a hor- 
rid sound. Mrs. M. looked sternly at her 
husband. She said, “Wilbur, you will 
never listen to me. I told you we should 
stop for the night in the last town we 
went through.” 

There was no house in sight, but after 
a while a poultry truck came by and 
Professor M. caught a ride on it and dis- 
appeared into the night. So there we sat, 
with only Ting-Ling to protect us. Finally 
Professor M. came walking back. He 
couldn’t get a taxi he said, nor a service 
truck. It was a very small town and 
nearly everyone was in bed asleep. He 
said we would have to camp beside the 
car, or else walk to the town, which was 
two miles away. We started walking; 
they each carried a child, and I had Ting- 
Ling in my arms. We had not walked 
very far till some nice people came by 
and gave us a ride. They took us to a 
hotel and we had our supper and fell into 
bed. Amelia Ann and Ting-Ling slept in 
the same room with me. 


O we did not get here as soon as we 
planned and Lucy Ellen was begin- 
ning to worry. I told her and Harry all 
about our trip, and the delays we had had 
with Ting-Ling and the tire. 
“I don’t see how the Millers could have 


_ made the trip without you,” Lucy Ellen 


said indignuntly. “Do you mean to tell 
me they made you pay your way down 
here?” 

“Only the hotel bill, my part of it,” I 
told her. “They would not accept a penny 
for the gas.” 

“That was white of them,” said Harry. 
He and Lucy Ellen roared with laughter. 
They laugh a lot. Harry is fun. I am 











glad Lucy Ellen married him. He feels 
just like a brother. 
Your loving friend, 
Pat Downing 
Dear Janie: 

How I wish you were here! Today 
Harry and Lucy Ellen took me sailing. 
A boy they know went with us. His name 
is Winston, so we call him Churchill. 
Lucy Ellen says he looks like a donkey, 
his ears are so big. But he is cute and 
very intelligent. He speaks three lan- 
guages, English, French, and Spanish. 
I like the intellectuel type, if they are not 
sissies, don’t you? Churchill can sail a 
boat awfully well. Also ride a surfboard. 
He is going to teach me. He taught Lucy 
Ellen and Harry. They can rice one to 
beat the band. Florida is great fun. No- 
body worries about working, or saving 
money, or anything dull. It looks like 
Father would get the screaming meemies 
in a place like this. 

Thanks for your letter and the snap- 
shots of you at Camelback Mountain. 
They are darling. 

Your loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Dear Janie: 

You might like to know I am still alive. 
Did you read in the paper about the hur- 
ricane? The radio said first it would hit 
Miami, but it didn’t. It hit us instead. 

It changed its course so fast, we didn’t 
get enough warning. Harry was in Jack- 
sonville on business. Lucy Ellen and I 
were on the beach. Some men came 
down and put up black flags to show 
everyone there might be a bad wind, so 
Lucy Ellen and I went to the house. It 
is about a half mile from the beach, on 
the edge of town. (Continued on page 25) 
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Illustrated by HARRY RUNNETTE 








ENNY wiped a smudge of paste from 
her nose. “Oh, my,” she thought, “I 
bet I’ve cut enough clippings from 

the Cedarville ‘Journal’ to make a pile 
big enough to reach to the third floor— 
or something.” She sighed and went 
right on clipping, pasting, and filing. Her 
job at the Cedarville “Journal’—in charge 
of the morgue—might not sound very 
elegant, but she was happy clear through. 

For one thing, she thought working 
for a newspaper, even on the morgue, 
was about the best kind of a job anyone 
could have. She still hadn’t gotten over 
the thrill of the day Mr. Walters finally 
capitulated and gave her a part-time job 
when Willy Jones left town. She had 
been bothering him for a chance to work 
on his paper ever since she was “smaller 
than the dot of an i,” as Mr. Walters put 
it. And then, too, even though she was 
supposed to take care of the morgue, J 
she’d been getting a few chances to 
write, ever since the time she had scored 
that wonderful scoop with the scientist 
who stopped in Cedarville, and hadn't 
been interviewed by anyone except 
Jenny. (Miss Jennifer Jamison, her by- 
line had said.) That was the only BIG 
story Jenny had written, but people were 
still talking about it. Especially after the 
news of the atom bomb broke, and it 
came out that THAT was the secret 
Government work her scientist had been 
doing! 


Bur the important thing—the wonder- 
ful, marvelous, unbelievable thing— 
was that Bob, her older brother, had writ- 
ten he'd be home soon, for good. 

“Oh, what a bea-u-ti-ful MORNING! 
OH, what a_ beau-ti-ful DAY,” Jenny 
trilled as she smeared some paste on the 
back of a picture, ard just then she 
looked up and there was Letitia Little- 
john, looking down at her in her own 
special, high-hat way. Letitia was the 
society editor of the “Journal,” and until 
Jenny had begun work she had been 
the only woman cn the staff. The other re- 
porters—Tom, Charlie, Carl, and Danny 
—were awfully nice to the newcomer, but 
Letitia usually acted as though Jenny 
weren't there—or if she were, then why? 
Jenny pretended to ignore the look, but 
didn’t succeed very well. 

“Jen-ny dear,” the society editor cooed, 
suddenly all sticky sweet and gracious, 
“would you be a good girl now, and take 
this over to the job department for me?” 
Jenny wondered which was worse, Le- 
titia charming or Letitia normal. 

“It’s just that I’m so busy,” she con- 
tinued, not waiting for an answer, “and 
I just have to have these cards printed 
by early next week. That’s a dear.” 


Suddenly she wished the floor would open 
up and swallow her—best clothes and all! 
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Before Jenny could say “Yes,” “No,” 
or “Perhaps,” away went Letitia into Mr. 
Walters’ office, so there wasn’t much she 
could do except jam her beanie on the 
top of her head and dash out the door 
toward the job department, which was 
down the street a little way. 

“Darn Letitia,” she muttered to her- 
self. “She would pick a time like this to 
send me on one of her little errands. Just 
because the Student Council is getting 
together this afternoon, and Mr. Walters 
said I could go if I were finished. We’ve 
got to get some new gym equipment, and 
how can I help think of a way, if I’m 
not even there? At this rate I'll never 
be finished in time.” 

Then, to make it worse, Mr. Brown 
was invglved in a long telephone con- 
versation when Jenny arrived, so for 
about ten minutes she just sat around. 
Every single one of those ten minutes 
was spent thinking nasty thoughts about 
Letitia. When she finally got back to the 
office she gave Letitia a quick, “He said 
‘O.K.’,” and dug right into the pile of 
clippings on her desk. But she had bare- 
ly picked one up before she heard the 
same—no, this time it was an even sweet- 
er—“Jen-ny dear.” 

“Oh, no!” Jenny thought desperately. 
“Not again. This time I'll say no.” 

“It was so nice of you to do that for 
me, I'd like to do something in return,” 
Letitia was saying. “Would you like to 
cover one of my assignments for me?” 
Jenny was tempted to turn around to see 
whether Letitia was really speaking to 
her or someone behind her, the way they 
do in the movies. Tom, Danny, and 
Charlie all had let Jenny do occasional 
stories, but Letitia guarded her society 
assignments the way Jenny’s pup “Pret- 
zel” guarded a bone. . 

“YES!” Jenny shouted quickly, before 
the older woman could change her mind. 

“It’s a meeting,” Letitia explained, 
looking a little doubtful. “You're sure 
you won't miss the important points? 
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Meetings are really diffieult, you know.”, 

“I know,” Jenny answered. “I just love 
meetings.” As a matter of fact she didn’t 
love meetings at all. She barely tolerated 
them. But if Letitia thought she wasn’t 
capable of writing a good story about a 
meeting, she'd show her. 

“All right, then,” Letitia agreed, still 
in the doubtful tone. “It starts at three. 
You have time to change your clothes— 
and Jenny, do wear stockings, please.” 

Jenny looked down at her saddles and 
fuzzy red socks, but she didn’t say any- 
thing as she took the slip of paper Letitia 
handed her and started home to change. 


S SHE rushed to her room, she said to 
herself, “I can’t understand it! Le- 
titia Littlejohn giving me a story to cover!” 
Off came her sweater and skirt. And 
after a quick shower she got into her 
nicest pastel wool and best shoes, and 
put on her one thin strand of good pearls 
that her brother Bob—dear brother Bob— 
had sent her for her sixteenth birthday. 
“There, Miss Littlejohn!” she chal- 
lenged the mirror. “Look all right now?” 
Just a very little lipstick and she did look 
all right, Jenny decided. Not gorgeous, 
like Letitia, but all right. 

It was five minutes before three when 
Jenny stopped outside the door which 
bore the number written on the slip of 
paper Letitia had handed her. “Here 
goes,” she whispered to herself, then 
opened the door, tiptoed into the room, 
closed the door quietly behind her, and 
looked up. Then she wished that the 
floor would open up and swallow her— 
best shoes, dress, pearls, and all. 

There, at the chairman’s desk, sat Miss 
Maude L. Haverstraw! The same Miss 
Haverstraw who kept writing Dean John- 
son letters about how disgracefully his 
students were behaving. The same Miss 
Haverstraw who had walked into the 
Sugar Bowl one evening and ordered 
Mr. Zadaris to “get those children out 
of here and back into their homes.” 


It was a mean assignment, all right—covering that 
Ladies League meeting. But Jenny, our 
dauntless reporter, managed to dish out another double scoop 
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The same Miss Haverstraw who might 
have been funny, with her mania on 
“juvenile delinquency,” except that she 
was making a farce out of a serious sub- 
ject. Almost everyone laughed at her 
except the young people themselves, who 
avoided her, because in her eyes they 
were all delinquents. And Letitia had 
sent Jenny, going on seventeen, to cover 
a meeting run by Miss Haverstraw! 

The name of Miss Haverstraw’s club 
was “The Cedarville Ladies League to 
Combat Juvenile Delinquency,” and the 
meetings were always the dullest, most 
long-winded of any ever held in town. 
Nobody—not even Letitia, who was really 
a terrific writer—could make an interest- 
ing story about them. “So she sent me,” 
Jenny thought. “Am I the silly . . .” 

“WELL?” Miss Haverstraw shot in 
Jenny’s direction. 

(Continued on page 39) 


“Jenny dear,” cooed Letitia, “would you be 
a good girl and run a little errand for me?” 












Do you always think of Martha Washington as a nice old lady 


inalace cap? Most people do, not knowing this 


romantic story of the lovely young debutante and bride 
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HEY were all about her, a bevy of 

colonial maidens, members of the 

Page, Fairfax, Raes, and Barra- 
dall families. 

“Your dress, Patsy—it’s lovely!” They 
called out in their excited girlish voices. 
“You'll be the most beautiful debutante 
Williamsburg has ever had.” 

Martha Dandridge—Patsy to all her 
friends—was fifteen years old, and mak- 
ing her debut to Williamsburg society. 
Ever since her birth in 1732, each bit of 
her training had been a steppingstone to 
this gala moment. 

There had been lessons in sewing, 
housekeeping, cooking, dancing, and 
music. From the time she could thread 
a needle, she had been placed on an un- 
cushioned stool, and told to practice her 


Col. Washington takes his leave of Martha 
Custis—and asks if he may see her again 


stitches. And in the evenings, when the 
family was gathered round, she practiced 
at the spinet. There was a tutor at the 
Dandridge home, and each morning he 
awaited Patsy with hornbook, copybook, 
and goose-quill pen. A little spelling, 
reading, and simple arithmetic occupied 
each morning; but sandwiched in between 
were all those lessons in the gentle graces 
of Virginia womanliness. 

With the first clang of the school bell, 
Patsy was inclined to jump from her 
bench and scamper off to play. 

“Ah, no, Mistress Patsy,” the tutor 
would call. “Rise slowly, then walk 
quietly out.” 

And then, as the time drew near for 
her coming out, she learned how to take 
a gentleman’s hand, and how to step in 
the country dances and rigadoons. 

Months previous to the gay occasion, 
Martha’s father had sent abroad for great 
lengths of velvet and satin, beautiful 
gloves, and pretty slippers. Numerous 
gowns had been made in the sewing 
room of the great Virginia plantation; but 
the one she-had on now, with the stiff 


Reproductions from old engravings 
by the Library of Congress 


bodice and flowered petticoat, was the 
prettiest of all. Her eyes took in the bil- 
lowing loveliness of the skirt, as she prac- 
ticed once more the low curtsy for the 
Governor. 

“Martha, honey!” Her colored mammy 
came and stood in the doorway to 
Martha’s sitting room. “The coach, it 
done come!” 

With a flurry of swishing skirts and 
quick, graceful, little steps the girls 
caught up their bonnets and wraps and 
took their places in the great four-horse 
coach. 

The small Virginia town of Williams- 
burg was the center of colonial society. 
In all of its social customs it was a 
model of the court of King George II, 
ruler of America, and the streets were pat- 
terned in the form of a W and an M, in 
honor of William and Mary. 

Martha’s coach moved slowly along 
the avenue of catalpa trees which lined 
the drive to the Governor’s House, and at 
last the party was ushered into the mir- 
rored candlelight of the stately mansion. 

Brilliancy filled the great ballroom. 


For forty years the Washingtons made their 
home af the busy plantation, Mount Vernon 
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The soft light danced beautifully on the 
colonial ladies and gentlemen, dressed in 
the latest designs from England and 
France, who had gathered to honor 
Martha's entrance into society. Everyone 
acclaimed her vivacity and her beauty, 
and before the evening was over Colonel 
Daniel Parke Custis bowed low over her 
hand, and a friendship began to blossom. 

Colonel Custis was fourteen years older 
than Martha, but his pleasant personality 
and gentle ways seemed to eliminate all 
trace of the years which separated them. 
He was handsome and well bred, and he 
and Martha found they had much in 
common. As the days went by a deep 
affection sprang up between them, and 
they talked of marriage. But Daniel’s 
father opposed the union. 

“Son,” he shouted, “you know the 
matrimonial plans I have for you!” 


ES, Daniel knew. For years it had 
been arranged that he and his cousin, 
Miss Evelyn Byrd, who was several 
years his senior, were to wed. The par- 
ents of the two young people felt that it 
would be a most desirable match—an op- 
portunity to join the wealth and culture 
of their aristocratic families. Evelyn and 
Daniel admitted no special affection for 
each other. In fact, Evelyn was deeply 
in love with an English gentleman. 
Finally, in her grief over her mother’s 
and father’s interference, she became ill 
and died, but Daniel’s father didn’t im- 
mediately give in to his son’s desire to 
marry Martha. Noting the unhappy sit- 
uation, a friend of Daniel’s—a Mr. Power 
went to see the father. Much to Mr. 
Power's amazement, he discovered that a 
change had come over the elder Custis. 
It seems he had been very favorably im- 
pressed by some words of Martha Dan- 
dridge’s that had reached his ears. What 
these words were—whether they were 
written or spoken—has never been ascer- 
tained, but they were most effective. And 
immediately upon leaving Colonel John 
Custis’ company, Mr. Power wrote the 
following letter to Daniel. 
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John Wollaston’s portrait of young Martha shows her pleasant brown eyes and lively air 


Dear Sir,— 

This comes at last to bring you 
the news that I believe will be most 
agreeable to you of any you have 
ever heard. I am empowered by your 
father to let you know that he heart- 
ily and willingly consents to your 
marriage with Miss Dandridge— 
that he is as much enamoured with 
her character as you are with her 
person, and this is owing chiefly to 
a prudent speech of her own. Hurry 
down immediately for fear he should 
change the strong inclination he has 
to your marrying directly. Your most 
obliged and affectionate humble 
servant, 

J. Power 


In June, 1749, Martha Dandridge and 
Daniel Parke Custis were married. Mr. 
Custis took his young wife to his country 
place on the York River, called the White 
House. Here he and Martha spent their 


brief married life, and here their four 
children were born—Frances, Daniel, 
Martha, and John. Frances and Daniel 
died in early childhood; then Mr. Custis 
died, after less than ten years of married 
life. At twenty-five, Martha was a widow 
with two small children. Thirty thousand 
pounds sterling, the White House and a 
house in Williamsburg called the Six 
Chimney House—all were left to Martha 
and the two children. Martha Custis 
managed all of her affairs to the very 
best possible advantage. She made loans 
on mortgages and supervised the selling 
of her crops. 

And then, in the spring of 1758, she 
went to visit her neighbor, Major Cham- 
berlayne. During her stay at the Cham- 
berlayne home the major excused him- 
self one morning, explaining that he was 
meeting a guest. It was Colonel George 
Washington. The major waited for him 
at Williams Ferry, and when Colonel 

(Continued on page 33) 
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by NANCY PASCHAL 


PART THREE 


HAT night Betty Lee dreamed 
about the party Janet and her 
mother had planned. The next 
morning she woke up early. It was still 
cloudy, but the rain had stopped. As 
soon as she had dressed, she felt the 
clothes on the line. They were just right 
for ironing. The girls would sleep late, 
she knew. She got herself a glass of milk 
~bread and jelly would do for her break- 
fast. As she eased down at the kitchen 
table, the swinging door squeaked. 

“Any coffee?” asked Elias Anderson. 

Betty Lee smiled a welcome. “I'll fix 
you some.” 

They ate in companionable silence. 
Then, while she cleared the table and 
washed their few dishes, Elias filled his 
pipe. By the time she had the ironing 
board in place on the back porch, he 
came out with a pan of meat scraps for 
Rompy and a sack of chicken feed. 

Mrs. Martin appeared just as Betty 
Lee finished the ironing. “I’m afraid ’'m 
lazy,” said Janet’s mother. 

“You're tired from yesterday.” 

Tired or not, there was breakfast to 
get for the girls. The scent of trying 
sausages soon brought them scampering, 
in pajamas and slippers. They clapped 
the sausages between bread and_ ate, 
wandering about the kitchen and in the 
yard. Rompy’s dependable nose discov- 
ered the sausages. 

“Where'd — that 
squealed Janet. 

“He’s mine.” 
to his quarters under the porch. 
won't bother you now,” she said. 

“What's his breed?” Pert inquired. 

Betty Lee looked straight at her. “He’s 
mixed.” 

“How true,” said Pert. 

Later, when Betty Lee took the clean 
clothes into Janet’s room, she found the 
girls still in pajamas, with bed and 
chairs smothered under dresses and coats. 

“I'm going to throw this stuff out,” 


dog come from?” 


“He 
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Betty Lee coaxed him ' 


THE STORY SO FAR 


Not even for a job in a nursery, working with the flowers she 
loved, not even for a chance to live in a house that seemed 
like a palace to a poverty-stricken country girl would Betty 
Lee Carter give up her dog. Fortunately, the nursery owner, 
Mrs. Martin, had a dog-loving father, Elias Anderson, who 


persuaded his daughter to take Betty Lee on, dog and all. 
At the end of the week, Mrs. Martin’s son Bob drove Betty Lee 
home so that she could give her salary to her mother. 

They arrived at the shack where her family lived only to 
find that they had moved to the Coast, where her father had 
found a job. Heartbroken, Betty Lee plunged into the prep- 
arations for Janet Martin’s week-end visit. Sophisticated Janet 
treated the country girl as a servant and Betty Lee looked for- 
ward with mixed emotions to the party Janet was planning. 


Janet was saying, “and start all over.” 

Pert noticed Betty Lee’s burden, and 
indicated the bags on the floor. Betty 
Lee began to pack for them. But try as 
she would to match their smiles, she 
could feel nothing but horror at such 
waste of beautiful dresses. 

Pert, idly watching her, commented, 
“When there’s a dress in the offing, 
Martha gets fond of me.” Martha, it 
developed, was Pert’s maid. 

“T want a new formal,” remarked Janet. 
“Black, this time.” 

“You look angelic in blue,” said Pert. 

“I’ve worn it too long.” Janet held up 
a sheer dinner dress in powder blue. 
“Remember this one, last summer? Betty 
Lee,” she said, “catch!” 

Betty Lee’s gaze lifted from the lovely 
dress in her arms. “You aren't giving 
this to me?” 

“I’m tired of it.” 


Betty Lee stood up. “I don’t know 


Arguing was useless. There was nothing to 
do but wear the maid’s uniform that night 


what to say! If there’s ever anything I 

can do for you—” 
Janet laughed. 

something.” 

“She will, too,” Pert said. 

“Betty Lee, take these things I’ve 
sorted,” Janet directed. “Wear them or 
throw them away—I don’t care which.” 

Betty Lee began to pick up _ the 
dresses. “Couldn’t you make some of 
them over?” 

Janet looked displeased. “No one 
around here wears made-over clothes.’ 


“Tll be thinking of 


ETTY LEE carried the garments to the 
porch and laid them across her bed, 
then went back to finish packing the bags. 
“I feel a party coming on,” Janet was 
declaring. “Pert, what would you say to 
next Saturday?” 

“Ask your mother.” 

“Mother doesn’t care.” 

Pert eyed her admiringly. “I wouldn't 
dare try that. I have an aunt at home 
to cope with. If she knew I call her 
‘Aunty Freeze’ she’d die. But not before 
she changed her will.” 

“We all have our home problems,” 
said Janet. 

If Janet considered that she had a 
home problem, she referred to her grand- 
father, no doubt. Betty Lee left the 
room dazed by such boldness. In a re- 
action of sympathy, she asked Mrs. Mar- 
tin whether she could be spared that 
afternoon to go fishing with Mr. Ander- 
son. Mrs. Martin agreed. 

Betty Lee followed Elias and racing 
Rompy far down the creek. While Elias 
fished, she explored for flowers. She 
found a plant that she could not identify, 
and picked a few blossoms to take back 
with her. It was sundown when they 
reached the house. The girls had gone, 
and Mrs. Martin was straightening Janet’s 
room. 

Mrs. Martin, too, puzzled over the 
coral-colored flowers. “Were there any 
seeds?” 

“Beans, but they were green.” 
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“We'll gather some when they ripen.” 
She handed an envelope to Betty Lee. 
“I see Pert left something for you.” 


A bill. A five! Betty Lee felt con- 
fused. “Why did Pert leave this?” 

“Because of the clothes you laundered, 
I suppose.” Seeing her taut expression, 
Mrs. Martin volunteered, “Unless you 
want to, you needn't keep it.” 

Betty Lee returned the bill to its en- 
velope. “Will she be put out?” 

“She may keel over,” and Mrs. Mar- 
tin smiled. 

“Janet gave me some beautiful dresses. 
One special one, pale blue,” Betty Lee 
told her. “I don’t need so many. 
Couldn’t you make yourself something 
out of some of them? They’re all lovely.” 
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Mrs. Martin’s glance grew mischievous. 
“Perhaps I could, out of the pale blue 
one.” Then Betty Lee’s face sent her 
into irrepressible laughter. “I was only 
joking!” 

They went to look at the dresses 
Mrs. Martin selected a brown silk crepe. 
I’m sure I'll be able to get a blouse out 
of this one. 

Starry-eyed, Betty Lee tried on a blue 
beret. 

“Go look in a mirror,” Mrs. Martin 
suggested. And after Betty Lee had set- 
tled herself before Janet’s dressing table 
Mrs. Martin asked her, “Do you like it?” 


Illustrated by RICHARD BAUER 


The girls screamed and the boys cheered as 
Rompy, a brindled streak of fury, chased 
the Coggins’ dog round and round the yard 


“I hate to take it off,” she confessed. 
“It makes me feel almost like any other 
girl.” 

Mrs. Martin studied her for a shocked 
second. “You are like any other girl,” 
she said. “You're quick to learn. You 
have beautiful hair and eyes. You can 
do anything you set out to do.” 

Betty Lee looked overwhelmed. “Me?” 

“Yes, you. Make up your mind what 
you want, for that’s sure to be what 

(Continued on page 34) 








Specially designed for butter- 
balls. By Chubette. About $6. 









































Stripes and peplum slim 
ou. Juniorteen, about $9. 
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Red plaid rayon seersucker with pockets to 
round out the thin. Kent Junior. About $10. 


by JOAN TARBERT 


OO fat, too thin, too tall, too short—always it seems 

that we’re too something. A perfect figure is as 

rare as a perfect day, but it’s a lot easier to fake. 

And these days the shape that’s a bit off the average is a 
good deal easier to fit. Manufacturers of clothes now 
make such a variety of sizes that you should be able to 
find something which won't have to be completely re- 
modeled before you can be seen in public wearing it. 
Before we attack this month’s problems (too fat and 
too thin), let’s review the sizes that bid for your favor. 
There are the teen sizes, worked out to fit the girl whose 
figure hasn’t quite made up its mind about the future, 
whose waist is a little on the wide size, tummy pretty 
round, and chest apt to be flat. Then there are the 
junior misses, from about sizes seven to fifteen, 
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for those of you whose waistlines are 
high and narrow, and who find that the 
tape measures a bit more around the 
bust and the hips. Then there are the 
regular misses sizes from eight to ten 
and on up to eighteen, for people with 
lower waistlines, slimmer hips, and more 
bust. 

Besides these, dressmakers have worked 
out all sorts of variations: designs for 
those five feet four and under, sizes 
called twelve short, twelve medium, and 
so on through the whole range—same 
dress design, but different proportions 
from shoulder to waist, and waist to hem. 
Eliminates alterations, you see. 

And finally (unless someone thinks up 
a new idea before this gets in print!) 
there are teen-age sizes for the chubby. 
As fabric supplies increase there will be 
more of these around. Of course, if you're 
plump everyone says, “Oh, you'll outgrow 
it, dear!” But what comfort is that if you 
haven't a single thing that will go on 
without straining at the seams? 


FTER you've tracked down the size 

that fits, whether you’re a member 

of the Beanpole or of the Butterball 

Troop, consider’a few basic principles of 

design that can make your figure seem 
more nearly ideal. 

There are some fabrics that practically 
all figure types can wear. But let’s start 
out with the girls who are a bit on the 
tubby side, and then work around to you 
Beanpoles. Mostly, the rules for the But- 
terballs are the same as those for any- 
one else. They consist of a large propor- 
tion of don’ts. Don’t wear stripes that 
go around and around. They carry the 
eye right across your rotundity, which is 
something you'd just as soon everyone 
would forget. 

Don’t ever pull your belt in very tight. 
You'll bulge above and below, like that 
classic sack tied in the middle. In fact, 
don’t ever have anything about you too 
tight. A sizzling sausage bursting out 
of its skin may look appetizing on your 
breakfast plate, but a frazzled girl pop- 
ping out of her seams doesn’t look well 
anywhere. 

By that I don’t mean you should drape 
yourself in something closely akin to a cir- 
cus tent. Dresses or sweaters or suits 
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that are too big will give you a blowzy, 
dowdy look. Be careful about the fit. 
You know the good old rules: waistline 
at your natural waistline, shoulders com- 
fortable, armholes deep enough to move 
naturally, a skirt wide enough to walk in. 

And speaking of skirts, do be careful 
of the length. If your knees are plump 
(well, lots of people’s are, so don't get 
mad and stop reading) there’s no sense 
in leaving them out in full view. But 
don’t be so sensitive about them that you 
wear your skirts slapping at the mid-calf. 
That length can make a Betty Grable 
look like a piano base. Settle for some- 
thing that comes just below the kneecap. 

An up-and-down center line is always 
good for the girl who would like to be 
narrower, and maybe taller too. This is 


Cross stripes add inches to the beanpole 
Flowered Teentimer OHriginal. About $8. 


worked out in lots of ways—for instance, 
dresses that button down the front, 
whether striped or plain. A set-in panel 
of contrasting color from chin to hem 
will slim you down a lot. And a dress 
that’s striped up and down, except for a 
narrow front insertion from top to bot- 
tom, will give the same effect. In both 
cases the eye travels to the edge of the 
insert, and stops. 

Watch your shoulders. If they're nat- 
urally broad—wider than your hips—stay 
away from padding. But if you're nar- 
rower at the top than the bottom, shoul- 
der pads will give you a better propor- 
tioned look. Yokes, set-in bands, and 
wide shoulders can make a plump girl 
seem slimmer. But be careful that you 
don’t look top-heavy. After all, you're 
not trying to look like the captain of a 
football team. 

Going back to fabric pattern, the up- 
and-down stripe is a good friend. You 
can wear checks, small prints, and—with- 
in reason—plaids. Keep the checks on 
the small side, and don’t ever fall for a 
dress that’s covered with flowers or vege- 
tables the size of a manhole cover. Plaids 
with a dark background will be best for 
you. The ones with white predominat- 
ing are too outstanding. 


OLOR can work hard for you. The 
contrast I mentioned before has been 
handled very cleverly in this spring's 
dresses. But don’t try too sharp a con- 
trast—a bright red skirt with a dazzling 
white blouse is a lovely combination, but 
if you’re short it will cut you fn half. In- 
stead wear a full navy blue skirt with a 
soft rose, denim blue, or leaf green 
blouse. If you must have your red, get 
it in a one-piece dress with a darker color 
to break its solidity—that old panel, or a 
couple of strips of braid down the front. 
Necklines. as usual depend upon the 
shape of your face and the length of your 
neck. Don’t wear a high, round collar if 
your face is round and your neck short. 
Instead, try a shirtwaist collar, or a 
square neckline with no collar at all. 
Don’t clutter yourself up with a flock of 
ruffles topside. You want a clean, clear, 
up-and-down look and while a narrow 
ruffle will look fresh and tidy, a wide one 
(Continued on page 30) 






























































































S THERE any ice in your neighbor- 
hood—a frozen pond or lake, a river, 
an outdoor or an indoor rink? It 
there is, why not start having fun. on silver 
blades? 

It’s easier than you may think. We 
have a saying in the skating world: “If 
you can walk, you can skate.” And it’s 
just about true. Age doesn’t matter much, 
either. Like lots of others, Sonja Henie 
had her first skates when she was six and 
was a world champion at thirteen. On the 
other hand, many people start skating 
long after they are fully grown. 

If you start young, as I did, you may 
first have to persuade your parents that 
it’s a good idea. Tell them that skating 
is good for you. It gives you a hearty 
appetite and puts roses in your cheeks. It 


exercises just about every muscle in your 


body and develops whatever natural 
rhythm and grace you may possess. It 
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Nancy Mackenzie, now with “Ice- 


Capades,” began skating young 





teaches you patience, perseverance, and 
self-control. It helps to counteract any 
tendency to be a wall-flower by school- 
ing you in the art of getting along with 
others. 

That ought to be enough to convince 
the most skeptical father or mother! And 
as for you—well, skating is wonderful fun 
that goes on for a lifetime, and includes 
everything from a game of tag on ice to 
performing in glamorous ice carnivals 
while thousands cheer. 

This is no momentary enthusiasm on 
my part. I’ve been skating now for near- 
ly twelve years and I still think it’s the 
grandest fun in the world. 
year I have 
Capades,” 


For over a 
been a skater with “Ice- 
one of the largest touring ice 
shows. Perhaps my “average” experience 
will be more encouraging to you, as a be- 
ginner, than the dazzling accomplish- 
ments of the champions and stars whom 


you cannot hope to emulate quite yet. 

As a beginning, I should explain that 
the skating world is divided into three 
parts—hockey skating, speed skating, and 
figure skating. Each has its own type of 
skates and its own techniques. To me, 
figure skating seems to be the best choice 
for most girls, since it opens the way to 
dancing and performing on ice, and of- 
fers a greater variety of interest. 

My own skating career began on 
hockey skates inherited from my big 
brothers. I tagged along after them on 
the icy street outside our home, and oc- 
casionally at the municipal rink. One 
day I went to the rink early, by myself. 
Only one person was on the ice—a 
little girl about my own age, skating 
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Quilted skating dress helps soften falls! 
Model is national junior women’s champion 
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Leaps, jumps, spins, dancing steps 
are based on forty “school figures” 
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by NANCY MACKENZIE 


Morrill Cutting 


If you can walk, you can skate! Don’t you believe 
us? Then read what a professional figure skater writes 


about the world of the silver blades 


as I had never seen anyone skate before. 
Like a bird on the wing, she was cutting 
great circles on the ice, first on one foot, 
then on the other. I hurriedly put on my 
own skates and got out on the rink for a 
better view. There I could plainly see the 
marks her skates had traced on the ice— 
two perfect circles that joined to form a 
. lovely figure 8. 

Filled with admiration, I got off in an- 
other corner of the rink and began try- 
ing to make an eight, but I just couldn’t 
seem to make my hockey skates negoti- 
ate those curves. Finally I spoke to the 
little girl I had been watching and she 
told me the secret of her success. She 
was wearing figure skates. 

I could see that they were quite differ- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Bradley Smith 


Three young ladies, medalists all, 
do a “left outside forward spiral” 
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A SHORT MONTH and a merry one! 

That’s February—crammed full of celebration days. 
The birthdays of Lincoln and Washington always 
make good party bait and deserve the highest, 
widest, and handsomest of decorations. And then, 
right in the middle of the month, comes Valentine 
Day, when that sweet and shy guy Cupid gets so 
busy! 

If a Lincoln luncheon is on your list, remember 
that Lincoln himself was a very simple man, so let 
simplicity be the keynote in your table decorations, 
using the national colors with a red-and-white 
checked tablecloth and perhaps a cluster of big blue 

Po balloons for a centerpiece. 

For a Washington’s Birthday party, of course, the 
country’s colors are still in order—plus the fun of 
George and Martha costumes, cherry trees, hatchets, 
and all the rest of the traditional patriotic themes. 


But for real solid stuff in February, why not fall 
back on good old St. Valentine this year? The four 
teenth falls on Thursday in 1946, so if school sched- 
ules prevent a get-together on the great day itself, 
there’s no reason why you can’t have your Valentine 
party on Friday, after school or in the evening. 

= ° Red, and good gaudy pinks, are exciting colors to 
This is a red, white, and gay month—packed work with, and you'll find that vivacious dabs of 
them here and there, in contrast to snowy white, are 

: 1 : highly effective. By now the stores should have 
with party days! Wondering what to some inexpensive Valentine Day ornaments, heart- 
shaped favors, and crepe paper for tablecloths or 

do about it? Just follow these decorations—but of course it’s lots more fun to make 
your own. And if you're able to combine some of 
the decorations with entertainment, games, and 
prizes, so much the better! For instance, you might 
cut out, in silhouette, the photographs of ten of your 
favorite radio and movie stars, and paste each one 
in the center of a large red heart. Then string the 
hearts together and hang them across the living- 
by GEORGIA LEE LAYTON room windows, pinning the ends of the string to the 


drapes. The red hearts give the Valentine touch to 


practical, original, sure-fire suggestions 
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the room, and you can have a small prize 
for the person who identifies the greatest 
number of photographs. 

One of the best Valentine party pas- 
times is to provide each person, or each 
couple, with an old magazine, a tube of 
paste, a pair of scissors, and a big blank 
sheet of paper. Each must then make a 
valentine, using pictures and words cut 
from the magazines. Set a time limit if 
you wish,,and give prizes for the pret- 
tiest, funniest, and most original valen- 
tines—the guests themselves to cast the 
deciding votes on heart-shaped ballots. 

If the games you plan have a “conse- 
quence” penalty for the loser, here is one 
that’s amusing. Place on the floor several 
objects of different sizes and heights. Have 
the loser carefully walk over them without 
stepping on any. Tell her to remember 


where they were located, blindfold her, 
and ask her to walk over them again. In 
the meantime, remove all the objects—and 
watch her antics trying not to step on ob- 
jects that were there! 

A good game to keep things going is 
Balloon Ping Pong, but make sure all 


your mother’s antique bric-a-brac is 
safely out of the way before you start 
playing it! Have two captains choose 
up teams, and stretch a string across the 
room to serve as a net. Start the game 
by tossing a well-inflated red balloon up 
in the center. Then each team tries to 
make the balloon touch the floor on the 
opponents’ side by blowing only. Hands 
must be kept down, and anyone who 
touches the balloon is penalized by being 
removed from the game. 

After that, you might play a few quiet 
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hands of “Hearts”—a most appropriate 
Valentine Day card game, and one 
most people know. Set up small card 
tables for this, according to the number 
invited, or gather round the big dining- 
room table. If you want, plan on two 
prizes—a rather nice first one, like a pair 
of red mittens you've knitted, or a red 
scarf or headkerchief, and a tiny heart- 
shaped box of candy for the booby. 
At the end of the game, refreshments can 
be served right at the tables. 

Speaking of refreshments, a gay salad * 

of pink pears is a party recipe your 
mother will probably borrow from your 
files for her next bridge ciub luncheon! 
Drain the syrup from a can of pears. 
(The number 2% can holds between six” 
and eight halves, depending on _ their 
size.) To this syrup, add an inch of 
cinnamon stick and heat to the boiling 
point. Tint with a drop or two of red 
vegetable coloring. Better experiment 
carefully with this, stirring in one drop 
and then another, until the syrup is a 
rich, luscious pink. Remove the cinnamon 
stick. Pour the syrup over the pears and 
chill thoroughly. All this can be done the 
day before the party. 
- When ready to serve, spread a heaping 
tablespoonful of cottage cheese on a let- 
tuce leaf and press a pear half on the 
cheese, cut side down—or fill the pear’s 
hollow with whipped cream and serve 
cut side up. Serve dressing on the side, 
and pass heart-shaped sandwiches. 

For a dreamy dessert—which is also 
complete unto itself for party refresh- 
ments—try this. From a plain sponge cake 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ETTER wrap up-—it’s freezing!” How 
often you've heard that and said, 
“Pooh, I don’t feel it!” 

The wind blows. The snow flies. Older 
people cluck at the thermometer and draw 
up to the fire. You can’t wait to get out- 
doors with your skates or your skis. You're 
just like the United States mails—the weather 
doesn’t stop you. 

Probably you don’t feel the cold. Or, 
if you feel it at all, you feel good about it. 
Your cheeks are rosy. Your eyes sparkle. 
You’re not the shivery type. You may 
stamp your feet and beat your hands together 
a few times, but that’s about all the notice 
you take of cold weather. 

So, sometimes it comes to you as a sad 
surprise that cold weather has taken advan- 
tage of you. It’s probably that nip in the air 
people are always talking about. It nips your 
nose and makes it red. It nips your hands 
and your shins and makes them sore and 
chapped. It’s quite a nipper. 

Your skin, as I think I have often told you, 
is really very capable and adaptable. It does 
a fine housing job for your body, and pro- 
vides a sort of natural insulating and heat- 
regulating system. But just because it’s ef- 
ficient and hard-working is no reason for 
anyone to take advantage of it. All it asks is 
to be kept clean and comfortable. And that’s 
little enough, I say. 


EEPING skin clean in the right way has 
K a lot to do with keeping it comfortable, 
in cold weather. Try to be especially careful 
in the winter, not only to wash vour face and 
hands thoroughly, but also to dry them com- 
pletely. Slapdash drying is responsible for a 
lot of chapping. When you're in a rush it’s 
a great temptation to. give your face and 
hands a lick and a promise with your towel. 
Take a minute more and do a finished job. 
Your skin will thank you by feeling more 
comfortable and by looking prettier. 

Get the lotion habit. Keep a little bottle 
of hand lotion neareyour washbasin and use it 
after you dry your hands. Just tip up the 
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with two quick mo- 

; the\once-over, as if you 
nick as a wink they 
¥ added protection 
i Take a 
with your 
tion into your 


tions give your han 
were scrybbiny the 
will get Nat little b 
which makes all 
couple of Axtra \secon\ds\ and, 
thumbs, rub A little of the 
cuticle with a\quidk, pressing-back move- 
ment. This wil\hel} keep the cuticle soft 
and flexible, so thyt it\is lesy Apt to split. It 
will also gradually \Ynptove the shape of the 
nails. Added precaution: try Yo avoid over- 
chilling the hands—reember Yo Year your 
warm gloves in cold wekthex \ 
\ \ 
\ \ 
OSY cheeks look wondérful—but chapped, 
rough faces are anothed styry. \Some lo- 
tion or cream, smoothed over\thg face before 
you go outdoors, makes a bufféx between\you 
and the wind and cold. If you’te ing Wat 
ing or sledding or skiing, it’s eshedially \itn- 
portant to give your face this inviSibla dvet- 
coat. It will help to ward off chappidg\and to 
keep your nose from getting so red, \\Ahd 
don’t overlook your mouth when you\ dkeSs 
your face. The lips are especially sensitixe\to, 
cold and wind, as they are in summer to too 
much sun. They should be protected with\a 
lip pomade, a little lotion, or face cream. 

When you come indoors after being out 
in the cold for a long time, don’t rush to the 
fire and expose your face and hands to a 
sudden change in temperature. Let them 
warm ‘up gradually. If they feel sore and 
irritated, rub in a little lotion or cream and 
wait a while before you wash them. 

Of course you know that from the health 
standpoint it’s not a good plan to take a 
warm bath just before going out into the 
cold. But any time you take a bath—and 
especially in cold weather—be sure to do as 
complete a drying job as you possibly can. 
Be particularly careful not to overlook the 
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spaces between your toes if you want to keep 
your feet comfortable (and who doesn’t? ). 
Be thorough, also, about drying your legs; 
and if your shins have a tendency to chap, 
take the precaution of smoothing on some 
lotion after your bath. 

There are two special spots that you should 
watch with an eagle eye when you are bath- 
ing. Not because they are going to hurt you, 
but because if you’re not particular they may 
hurt the eyes of people who see you. One is 
your neck, which is easy to skip if you don’t 
make a special point of remembering it. 
Necks get very grimy rubbing against wool, 
or fur collars, and need extra soap-and-water 
attention. 

The other please-note places are your el- 
bows. It’s amazing how rough and dingy 
they can get unless you keep after them all 
the time. Do make a note to polish them up 
every time you take a bath. They need 
plenty of scrubbing with warm water and 
soap—and a small handbrush often helps. If 
you want to be quite sure that they will 
match up to your short-sleeved party dress, 
you might rub in lotion or cream after you 
have washed and dried them. They will 
thank you prettily for this kind attention. 





Smart American girls are buying MELINDA toiletries, that dreamy new line of cosmetics 


for teens. In better stores from coast to coast. 
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1, How many “United States” are there in the Western Hemisphere? 
2. Which is longer, the Amazon or Mississippi River? 


3. Going to Buenos Aires in January. would you take winter, spring, 
or summer clothes? 


4, Who is known as South America’s “Great Liberator”? 

5. What have the following dates in common: July 4, July 5, July 9. 
July 20. July 28? 
With which countries do you associate each of the following: 
(a) Inca, (b) Aztec, (c) Maya? 
Where do Panama hats come from? 


What “flower, highly prized in the United States, grows wild and in 
such abundance in Venezuela that it is fed to rabbits? 


With which country is each of the following*associated: (a) the 
tango, (b) the rumba, (c) the samba? 


From which countries do the following movie stars come: Dolores 
del Rio, Carmen Miranda, Margo? 


. Why do thousands of people the world over owe their lives today 
to Dr. Carlos J. Finlay of Cuba? 


2. To what country do the Galapagos Islands belong? 
13. Who was the Spanish conqueror of Mexico? 
14, What and where is Popocatepetl ? 


15. Where is the region that was called the “Spanish Main” in the 
Western Hemisphere’s early colonial days? 


16. Which South American country has a mountain of salt? 


17. Which two republics in South America have no seacoast? 
18. Which is larger in area: North America or South America? 


19. What famous United States symphony conductor made-a series of 
recordings of native Brazilian music after touring through Brazil? 


On what motor highway will you be able to travel all the way from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to Buenos Aires, Argentina? 


(SEE PAGE 40 FOR ANSWERS) 
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Official... 


Recommended for wear with 


the Girl Scout uniform 


Everything a good Scout needs 
in shoes... everything a smart 
girl wants in shoes . . . all yours 
in Official Girl Scout Shoes. 
They’re made to the strictest 
standards of manufacture... 
quality inside and out in work- 
manship and materials. Made 


too with special features of de- 


sign for expert fit and healthful 
comfort. These are the shoes 
recommended for wear with the 
Girl Scout uniform. And just 
the smooth style that’s right 


with all casual clothes. 


Official Girl Scout 
Shoes are priced at 


$550, 5600 


(AU styles higher Denver West) 








We cannot supply these shoes. They are made by two licensed manufacturers, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, and Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co., Reading, 
Pa. Write either company for name of dealer nearest you. 


GIRL SCOUTS, NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Official 
Gil Scovt 
Shoes 


it’s not an official shoe unless 
it is marked "Girl Scout” 


REG.U.S PAT. OFF 
wont tas 
GE mvENE WITHOUT TRADE MARE 
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The girls in 


by 


HARRIETT C. PHILMUS 


HIS is the air age. Everybody says 
so. And four years ago, the Wing 


Scouts set out to prove it. Ever 
since the summer of 1942 when the Wing 
Scout Program was officially launched, 
Senior Girl Scouts all over the United 
States, with their eyes on the stars and 
their noses in their flight manuals have 
been working like mad to get their earth- 
bound feet up into the air, too. Book 
learning and aviation lectures were all 
very well—but these girls wanted wings! 
Flying a plane is not like driving a car or 
riding in a subway. No sir and ma‘am! 
Flying is—flying. And to these girls it had 
come to be the most important thing in life. 

For seven hundred lucky and deserv- 
ing Wing Scouts of Region I, this dream 
of real honest-to-goodness flying came 
true last month. For then the first brand- 
new Piper Cub Girl Scout plane—chris- 
tened the “Wing Scout” on January 26th 
—was delivered into their collective hands 
for one whole happy year’s using. 

But our story of the cloud-bound Wing 
Scouts and the real beginning of their air 
age goes back to a sunny day—last Au- 
gust 18th, the day before National Avia- 
tion Day. On that fateful Saturday, an 
earthshaking thing happened: the Girl 


Three Wing Scouts and their leaders get a 
little extra instruction from Mr. Piper 
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Region I will use this 


bright yellow trainer 


ING 


for a year S (| () 


Their first Piper Cub has now been delivered and assigned 


and christened—a wonderful dream come true! 


Scouts became the first youth-serving 
organization to own—not one, but three 
airplanes! William T. Piper, president of 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, and a_ pilot 
who wants the whole world to have 
wings, presented the national organiza- 
tion with the first of three Piper Cub J-3 
Trainers. These Cubs, once used by the 
Army for more than seventy-five percent 


of its training program, seat two people 
and cruise at about seventy miles per 
hour. The airplane presented to the Girl 
Scouts in August was one of the first 
light planes to be built for civilian use 
since the end of the war. Mrs. Thomas H. 
Beck, Chairman of the National Wing 
Scout Advisory Committee accepted the 
(Continued on page 45) 
Chas. P. Mills & Son 
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February Frolies 
(Continued from page 19) 


about 2 inches high, either bought or home- 
made, cut out one heart for each person to be 
served. Scoop out the center, keeping the 
heart outline clear and leaving the side walls 
and bottom at least half an inch thick. Allow 
the cut surface of the cake to dry slightly. 
Next, make a frosting of 1 cup of powdered 
sugar blended with 1% tablespoons of warm 
top milk—or enough to make the icing rather 
“runny,” so that it spreads easily without 
crumbling the cake. Add a drop of red vege- 
table coloring to the mixture and ice the 
sponge cake hearts with this delicate pink 
frosting. Set the shells aside so the icing 
will glaze, and just before serving fill the 
center cavities with strawberry ice cream, 
a rosy gelatine whip, or fruit. 

Centerpieces may be worked out with red- 
and-white balloons, a cluster of old-fashioned, 
frilled gumdrop bouquets, a bowl of pop- 
corn balls tied with red ribbons, or a Cupid’s 
mailbox with silly or amusing Valentines for 
everyone. If you use the mailbox idea, attach 
a ribbon, alternating red and white, to each 
“letter” and run them out to the individual 
places. 

So with patriotic colors, or with Valentine 
hearts and flowers, February parties may be 
red, white, and gay—but never blue! 


THe Enpb 


Hold Your Hat 


(Continued from page 7) 


The air was hot and still. The sky was 
clouded over. Lucy Ellen said, “I don’t 
know much about hurricanes, I wish Harry 
was here. But I don’t think they ever do 
much damage in this part of the State.” 

About that time the wind began to blow. 
It blew harder and harder. A coconut sailed 
off the tree in the yard and broke the big 
pane in the living room window. The wind 
made a screaming sound coming through the 
house, and blew the pictures and lamps and 
magazines all over the place. Rain poured in. 
Lucy Ellen got excited and ran for a bath 
towel and started mopping up the floor. 

“What we need to do is stop up the win- 
dow,” I yelled at her. We got the ironing 
board and some table leaves and tried to 
nail them across the window, but we only 
had a tiny hammer and we couldn't do it. 
We got soaked to the skin, too. The lights 
went out and we could hear the ocean roar- 
ing like a lion when he sees raw meat. The 
house began shuddering and shivering like 
someone with a chill. Then there was a 
horrible ripping sound and part of the roof 
blew off. The rain came in in buckets. 

Lucy Ellen was sobbing histerically. I 
grabbed her by the hand and pulled her after 
me into the basement. It is a little basement, 
and full of crates. In the dark we kept fall- 
ing over things. I was afraid the gas heater 
down there might axephysiate us. 

The wind didn’t sound so horrible down 
there, but in a way I was more scared than 
ever. I thought the house might fall on us. 

I don’t know how long we stayed there, 
but it seemed like a hundred years. Then 
we heard Harry yelling down the stairs, 
“Lucy Ellen! Pat! Are you safe?” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Get in the groove with your schoolmates 
... get a mew Conn and join the school 
band! You'll have more fun, more travel, 
more adventure—you'll go places and do 
things—you'll make more friends and be 
more popular than ever before. 

FREE, COLORFUL NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 
The thrilling new book, ‘Fun and Popu- 
larity Through Music,”’ illustrated below, 
tells how you can ‘‘step out with the popu- 
lar group”... how you can enjoy the ad- 
vantages and opportunities which music 
training provides... how you can even 
play your way through college, as thou- 
sands of others have done! Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn direct. No obligation. Send post- 
card or coupon below, today! ad 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

C. G. Conn Lrd., 253 Conn Blidg., Elkhart, Indiana 

Without cost or obligation to me, please send FREE Book, ‘‘Fun 
and Popularity Through Music.” 


Name 





Address__ 





City 
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These Girl Scouts typify Scouts everywhere in their interest in things international 


Headline News 


® Most of you have probably read or 
been told about Lady Baden-Powell, 
World Chief Guide, and wife of the late 
Lord Baden-Powell who founded the Girl 
Guides and Boy Scouts in England. Some 
of you may get the chance to see and hear 
her very soon! As you read this, Lady 
Baden-Powell will probably be on the 
Atlantic on her way to the Caribbean, 
where she will visit the Girl Guides. From 
there she will come to the United States 
for the Girl Scout convention in. Atlantic 
City, after which she will visit some 
American cities. Her first talk to Girl 
Scouts will be given in Charlestown, 
West Virginia, and arrangements are be- 
ing made for her to visit Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Washington, Bos- 
ton, New York, and Rochester. Sometimé 
in May she will go to Canada to see the 


Girl Guides there. 


@ Were you a Girl Scout way back in 
1942 and 1943? If you were, you prob- 
ably contributed hard-earned or hard- 
saved pennies to buy War Savings Stamps 
for the Girl Scout Victory Fund when 
you heard it had been started to help 
child war victims in other lands. This 
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in Girl Scouting 


fund was held in trust so that it could be 
spent wisely, where it was most needed; 
and now it has been announced that a 
Girl Scout gift of 10,000 all-wool blan- 
kets has been shipped to the children of 
Europe and China. Because of light and 
fuel shortages in those countries, children 
are having the greatest difficulty keeping 
warm through the winter, and blankets 
were chosen because they not only serve 
as bed coverings at night, but may be 
draped over shivering shoulders and worn 
as a cape in the daytime. Each blanket is 
made to United States Navy specifica- 
tions, and has been dyed a Girl Scout 
green and carries a Girl Scout label. China 
will receive 2,004 blankets; Poland, 3,324; 
France, 1,416; Norway, 1,200; The Neth- 
erlands, 822; Czechoslovakia, 768: Bel- 
gium, 192; Italy, 160; Greece, 90; and 
Luxembourg, 24; a decision based on the 
prewar number of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts in the ten countries. 


® Berthe Deusart, a small French orphan, 
has been temporarily adopted by Girl 
Scout troop 33 of Seattle, Washington. 
Berthe is an orphan of the resistance, 
which means that one, perhaps both, of 


her parents was killed for resisting the 
Germans, or put in a_ concentration 
camp and never heard from again. One 
parcel, containing sweaters, skirts, under- 
wear, chocolate, needles, thread, tooth- 
brush, and such necessities has already 
been mailed to Berthe, and from now 
on she will receive two a month, each 
weighing eleven pounds, for six months. 
In order to do this, an official form, writ- 
ten in French and carrying a picture of 
Berthe, was obtained from France For- 
ever, the organization which is dedicated 
to helping orphans of the resistance. This 
form permitted the Scouts to mail their 
parcels directly to Berthe. Troop 33 
showed good judgment in selecting a 
little girl of nine, thus making sure that 
she would be able to wear the perfectly 
good clothes they themselves had out- 
grown. 


® Girl Scouts of Oahu, Hawaii, have sent 
us the following bits of information about 
their activities: one of the troop leaders 
and her girls have been dickering for a 
Quonset hut for their troop meetings and 
are looking forward to adding the femi- 
nine touch in the form of curtains and 
other interior decoration; cleaning up the 
beach near Koko Head, one of the troops 
has shot the opening gun in a campaign 
to clean up the Oahu beaches; one of the 
troops has a baseball team which is plan- 
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Right: A Red Cross club worker teaching 
basket weaving to Guamanian Girl Scouts 


ning to match its skill with the Boy 
Scouts; another troop serves a delicious 
fruit punch at its meetings—one for which 
the ingredients are practically free. It’s 
made of limes and guavas which the girls 
gather themselves, and they serve it in 
pitchers tinkling with ice cubes. Oh, to 
be in Oahu! 


e A letter from the island of Guam 
brought us some long-awaited news of 
Girl Scouts there. The writer tells us that 
Girl Scout troops were automatically cis- 
banded when the Japanese invaded. Many 
of the girls met and worked together on 
Japanese farms and air strips, but they 
dared not mention anything American—it 
would have been disastrous had it become 
known that any of the girls were formerly 
Girl Scouts. Not forgotten, though, were 
the training and ideals of their Girl Scout 
days, for when the Americans came back 
and refugee camps were established, it 
was these same girls who, long before 
organized Scouting could get under way 
again, volunteered their services to the 
camp commanders and doctors. One 
group took charge of the distribution of 
clothing, another formed a sewing circle 
which made children’s dresses and lay- 
ettes, and another group served as nurses 
and assistants to the doctors. Now: the 
picture has changed, and quite a number 
of troops have been organized under 
teachers and American Red Cross club 
workers, and more will soon be on their 
way. 


® It's a dog's life for some dogs, and some 
cats, too—but not if there’s an animal- 
loving Girl Scout in charge! It’s some- 
times hard to know just what to do, 
though, to keep a pet happy and well, so 
no doubt you'll think the new Dog and 
Cat badge is a swell idea. It’s been 
designed to help you with the daily care 
of your pet, explaining about feeding, 
training, exercising, and what to do in 
emergencies. Ask your leader about it if 
you want more details. ' 


® If you think Iceland would be a rather 
cold spot to go camping, take a look at 
the picture at the bottom of this page. 
Yes, that’s Iceland, and it looks to us as 
though the Girl Scouts were bothered by 
the sun in their eyes! Not always as cold 
as you might think from its name, Iceland 
is an interesting land with lots of water- 
falls, hot springs, glaciers, and volcanoes. 
It has a parliament over 1000 years old, 
which is many, many years older than 
that of most countries. The Girl Scouts in 
Iceland—there are about 2500 Girl and 
Boy Scouts—write us that they are very 


Right: Camping in Iceland, land of volea- 
noes, waterfalls, glaciers and hot springs 
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interested in American Girl Scouts and in 
American magazines. The company which 
wrote us has its headquarters in a town 
with the interesting and somewhat un- 
pronounceable name, Hafnarfiroi. 


® If you’ve been concentrating on badges 
in the Homemaking field, you'll probably 
be glad to hear about the new Nutrition 
badge which is now ready for Girl Scouts. 
The new angle on this badge is that it 
has been designed to help you look your 
most attractive, fee] your peppiest, and 
burst your buttons with personality—all 
through explaining how your food sched- 
ule influences your looks and digestion, 
and telling you why the food you eat is 
important. The badge will be announced 
over the air on a nationwide broadcast of 
“The Breakfast Club” program on March 
12, during Girl Scout Birthday week. 
You can pick up this program between 


: 


Official U.S. Navy photograph 


9 and 10 a.m., Eastern Standard time, 
and between 8 and 9 a.m. Central Moun- 


.tain and Pacific Standard time. Why not 


plan a “listening in” party with your 
troop? Incidentally, if you want to know 
more about the requirements for earning 
the Nutrition badge, write to us. We will 
send you the requirements, and a nutri- 
tion pamphlet prepared by Swift & Com- 
pany in co-operation with the Girl Scouts. 
Also, every girl, whether she is a Girl 
Scout or not, may write direct to Swift & 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Illinois, for the pamphlet. 


Each month, “‘All Over the Map” will bring you 
news of outstanding things being done by Girl 
Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans 
afoot, or has recently undertaken any especially 
interesting project, write and tell us all the de- 
tails (send photographs if you have them) so 
that we can pass the news on in these columns. 





A German boy, living about 1811, 
lovingly made this colorful, intricate 
openwork wreath. Note the monogram 


This dainty, lacy English design, 100 
years old, was reprinted for the menu 
of 1936 British Coronation banquet 
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entines in this country. You can send one 

to your grandfather and your teacher 
and your old Aunt Hattie, as well as to all the 
boys and girls in school. Valentines are just 
friendly greetings which are exchanged on a 
certain February day. 

But a hundred years ‘ago a valentine was a 
serious business. Often, in fact, it was a real, 
honest-to-goodness proposal. So, in 1846, when 
a young lady heard the door knocker thump 
on February 14, her heart thumped too, and 
she picked up her hoop skirts and scampered 
to the front door in a dither. 

What she found inside the large, gilt-deco- 
rated envelope under the door was practically 
a work of art. It was an original hand-lettered, 
hand-decorated, and hand-colored valentine. 
The words and verses would probably sound 
strange to you today, but the general idea was 
the same as in any modern love letter. The aa 9 
only difference was that “Will you be my val- EON Sh SO RR LE 


r J enine everybody gives everybody val- 
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serious proposals of marriage: 


today they are just friendly greetings 


Meant BUSINESS 


Valentines in the old days were 
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entine?” was usually supposed to mean “Will you marry me?” yermoea” 3 fowety' 
see So, in those days, a valentine was very important. ~ 2 
gram Because it was such a serious business, Mama and Papa also 4° 3 
inspected the valentine critically, to see whether they ap- - ~ s. > 
proved of the young man. They looked it over for penman- % 1 
ship, neatness, imagination, and of course, the education, €. : “ 
scholarship, and good taste it displayed. * ‘ 
While valentines were anonymous then, as they’re still sup- = ° 
100 Posed to be, we can imagine that by the time a boy got around n 
menu {to sending such a greeting, the girl had a good general idea of im 
nquet [the situation and knew who had sent the valentine. . . 
; In the files of the Museum of the City of New York is one om 7 
ection 





and below are verses in English, 
French, and Spanish, with even 
an inscription in Syriac, an 
ancient language in which part 
of the Bible was written. Of 
course, the girl couldn’t read 
Syriac—nor could her parents, 
but it certainly looked impressive 
and apparently proved that the 
sender was the right sort of 
young man! 

Actually, boys have been send- 
ing valentines of one sort or 
another to girls for almost two 
thousand years, ever since the 
Feast of Lupercalia in Roman 
times. This was a sort of “love 
lottery,” or blind date business. 
he girls put slips of paper 
with their names on them in an 
im placed in a public square, 
pnd the unmarried men pulled 
hem out. 

Later this pagan festival be- 

ame associated with several 

Jhristian martyrs, all of whom 
(Continued on page 31) 




























super-special valentine in which the young man really went 
. to town in making his proposal. It was sent to a Miss Louise 
“$a B Horn in 1847, and we're sure that it was meant to be a pro- 
* Si B posal, because the girl married the sender—who later became 
a fine doctor—and because the valentine was so valued that a 
daughter of the couple gave it to the museum. 

There is a picture of the valentine on this page. The head- 
ing “Eternal Love” is lettered in all the colors of the rainbow, 
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Behold three Donkeys-You're the third, 
And of the lot, the most absurd. 








This young man made his proposal in 
four languages and every color of the 
rainbow! And his girl answered “yes” 





About the time your grandmother wasa 
girl, ready-made comic valentines were 
the rage. Many were “advice givers” 
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GoSmetics jor 
the sub-been set 


«+ because being very young is 
so discouraging sometimes 


You need a little pink icing in your life... 

even when you're young. Going to bed before the 
others is better after a bath brimming with 

shimmering clusters of bubbles! Sweet ’n Lovely’s 
the sort of thing fairy godmothers dream up. From 
lather-luscious shampoo to lip smoother in a real 
lipstick case .. . and all sniff-happy with Sweet ‘n 
Lovely cologne. Specially for sub-teens. Because 

you can’t start too young being 
4. Sweet ’n Lovely. 


Hand lotion... $1 





Shampoo.......... abatoscotuipole 
Bubble bath... $1 
Powder mitt and one cake of 

" Cologne Mee PCT $1 
Gift set iustrated.. sre 
Other gift sete... $1, $2, $3, $4 











Hold Your Hat 


(Continued from page 25) 


We yelled back and he came plunging 
down the steps, looking like a visiting fire- 
man in a slicker and boots and rain hat. He 
had a flashlight and got us safely upstairs, 

“The wind is down now,” he said. “We 
are in the calm. It will start blowing again, 
though. Come on, we are going to the hotel. 
We'll be safe there. Gosh, what a night!” 
He really did look pooped. 

Lucy Ellen clung to his neck. Her teeth 
were chattering as if she had a chill. “I'm 
glad you came, darling,” she said. “I knew 
you would get here some way.” 

Well, after we got to the hotel, it was 
jolly. A lot of people were there, to be out 
of the storm. Churchill was there. He 
laughed when I told him how we tried to fix 
the window with the ironing board. 

When morning came we all went out to 
the beach, to see the effects of the storm. 
A lot of cars were turned over near the 
hotel and some boats were wrecked and there 
was a lot of roofing and stuff scattered 
around. Father’s little house was not dam- 
aged as much as we had thought while that 
awful wind was howling through it. The 
roof will have to be repaired, and a new pane 
put in the living room window, but I guess 
we are very lucky it was no worse. 

Harry looked at me and grinned. He said, 
“Well, Pat, you had a hard time getting 
here, and now I bet you would give your 
bottom dollar to be at home again.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” I said. “And when I do 
get back I can tell Father that I’ve learned 
more on my trip than I would have learned 
at home.” 

“That’s right,” said Lucy Ellen, rubbing 
the bruise on her left elbow. “You've 
learned plenty you didn’t know before about 
the peculiarities of people and the peculiar- 
ities of Florida weather.” 

But truthfully, ’'m glad I came. Nothing 
so exciting and dangerous has ever happened 
to me before. 

Your ever loving friend, 

P. Downing 
THe Enp 


A Sizeable Story 


(Continued from page 15) 


may give the effect of a pumpkin peering out 
of an organdy curtain. 

Any questions? Well, you know our ad- 
dress. 

AND now we come to the girl who moans 
that her elbows are scrawny, her knees 
knobby, and her friends call her Skinny, 
She’s got her fashion problem, too. All right, 
Beanpoles, here are your don’ts. 

Just like your Butterball sisters, keep away 
from skirts that are too short. You'll do bet- 
ter in something just below the knee. Don't 
wear a dress with too low a neckline, or your 
collarbones will stick out like a hatrack. There 
are enough high necklines to give you a ter- 
rific variety, though it may not seem so at 
first thought. There’s the line that hugs the 
base of your throat, with a round collar, a 
rolled turtle neck, or with no collar at all. 
There’s the line that used to be called 
bateau (and still is, in the haut couture. 
Where’s your French book, silly?). It goes 
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straight across, just above the line of your 
collarbones. Then there’s the keyhole cutout. 
All of these are good for the thin. 

Don’t worry deout your arms and elbows. 
Go ahead and wear cap sleeves and little 
puffs, but it’s a good idea for anyone with- 
out perfect arms (whether large or small) to 
avoid exaggerated puffs. They call too much 
attention to thinness or thickness about the 
biceps. 

The up-and-down stripe isn’t in the cards 
for you. But stripes which go around will 
add that touch of roundness which looks 
well. Plaids of any size or shape, big all- 
over florals, small flowers, solid shades both 
bright and pastel, are your dish. What you 
have to watch is the cut. Again, you don’t 
want your clothes too big, nor too tight. But 
do show off your waistline with a basque 
and a full skirt. Wear ruffles if you’re the 
type (and that depends on a thin girl’s face, 
not her figure). Wear plaid skirts and bright 
sweaters with a neat belt around your middle. 
If you think you’re too tall, subtract an inch 
or so with contrasting blouse and skirt and a 
wide, wide corselet belt. You can make one 
of felt very easily—just take a strip about six 
inches wide and as long as your waist is 
around. Taper it from full width at the ends 
to about three inches wide in back. Punch a 
few holes on each front edge and run a rib- 
bon lacing through them. This sort of thing 
—tying a full skirt and a peasant blouse to- 
gether—will make people say, “I wish I had 
your waistline!” Not, “My goodness, but 
you're thin!” 

THe Enp 


They Meant Business 
(Continued from page 29) 


were called St. Valentine. The story is that 
one of the martyrs fell in love with his 
jailer’s daughter and sent her a note signed 
“From your Valentine.” 

The popular custom of an exchange of 
letters or gifts between sweethearts is be- 
lieved to go back to the Middle Ages in 
Europe. The date February 14 was chosen 
because it was on this day, people thought, 
that birds began to pair off and make nests. 

In the past hundred and fifty years the 
sending of valentines has been almost en- 
tirely a British, American, and South Ger- 
man custom, but there are spring festivals 
for young people in other countries which 
can be compared to Valentine Day. ; 

In the canton of Bern, in Switzerland, for 
example, on the night of April 30 it is 
customary for a youhg man to cut down a 
small pine tree, stick it in the ground out- 
side the window of the girl he loves, and 
decorate it with flowers and ribbons. Thus, 
his tree is the first thing she sees in the morn- 
ing on May Day. 

The French celebrate St. Catherine’s Day 
on November 25, when the unmarried girls 
who work in the dressmaking shops in 
Paris and other cities have a holiday and 
are given a party—complete with champagne. 
They parade around the streets wearing small 
lace bonnets with green ribbons, and at 
night there are big neighborhood dances. 

For hundreds of years, clear back to 1640, 
there were books to help tongue-tied lovers 
write valentine verses. These contained sam- 
ples of valentines for all kinds of people—all 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Ways to Check a Cough | 


(DUE TO A COLD) 
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1_cHase OFF to a sunny desert 


island. But you may encounter worse 
trouble than coughs. 





—- 





2-sTAY PUT and chase your 
cough with Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. Quick-acting and fine-tasting, 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 











SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 
























Just to get acquainted we will send you a 
beautiful 5x7 inch professional enlargement 
made from your favorite snapshot, picture, 


print or negative, practically FREE! All 
we ask is 3c for handling and mailing. This 

















is a genuine introductory offer by one of the most reliable 
print or negative (negative preferred) with this ad. Your 
enlargement returned together with your pic- T3 
receipt of your picture, print or negative, 
we'll send—by return mail—a marvelous 
AMERICAN STUDIOS Box 306 LaCrosse, Wis. 
Cowgirl Stars... 30c 
5x7” Movie Stors............ 30c 
‘|stars. This offer good any time. 
SCREEN ART PICTURES, Dept. K-3 


studios in the U. S.—over a million satisfied customers! To 
ture. Offer limited. Rush your order NOW! 
Photo 
photo folder which accommodates 8 snap- 
(ALL IN COLORS) 
BOTH FOR 60c 
1633 Milwaukee, Chicago 47, til. 














receive your beautiful enlargethent send snapshot, picture, 
FREE! EXTRA SPECIAL! Promptly upon 
shots! Supply limited. Act TODAY! Folder 
54 2%x3" Cowboy & 
Two splendid assortments of popular 
i 
in an 
Corner Your Fictures-aibum 
and 






are on sale at Photo Supply and [3m 
Album counters everywhere. They ss 
y, Artistic. Fit 
¢ No way to mount 
WOF Kodak Prints, A'dime brings 100 

| B and Sampies to try. Write - 

| ° ENGEL ART CORNERS CO. 
SOO oopt. 4-8, 4711 W. Clark, Chicage 40 








IT’S NORTHLANDS! 


Handmade by experts, perfectly 
matched and balanced, Northland 
Skis are built for better skiing. 
%& How to Ski. Write for helpful illustrated ski manual. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
83 MERRIAM PARK, ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 








Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 











© today. Dept.B, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
ee 


AR SAVE MONE Y 


FREE Samples and Directions. Al] woo! 2-3-4-ply 
Knitting Yarns. Unexcelled quality. Low prices. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine 











Horses, Horses! 


Hawau: I have taken THe AMERI- 


HiLo, 
CAN Girt for two years and have never seen 
a cover so touching as that of the October 
I am very fond of horses, since my 


issue, 
father owned five at one time. I have a col- 
lection of many horse pictures. 

All of the stories were interesting and ex- 
citing. I liked Bobo Toes the Mark best. 
The articles are very helpful in the life of a 
teen-ager. Know Your Money was especially 
interesting. Speaking of Movies is my fa- 
vorite feature. 

MARILYN WENCE 


We Go to School 


BEAVERCREEK, OREGON: I have been taking 
THe AMERICAN Gia for four months and en- 
joy every bit of it. I especially like A Penny 
For Your Thoughts and the story Glory In 
the Dark, but I wish you would put in some 
horse stories. I enjoyed the October cover 
very much. 

I take THe Amertcan Girt to school so 
that all the kids in school can read it. After 
we have all read it we have a picture study 
on it. 

ViviIAN MUELLER 


Log Cabin Little House 


La Porte, INDIANA: I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Girt very much, but I would like to see more 
articles about Scouts in other lands. 

The Scouts of La Porte meet in a log cabin 
which has an interesting history. During 
La Porte’s centennial celebration in 1932 an 
exact replica of the first log cabin was built. 
Afterward it was given to the Scouts as a 
meeting place. Each troop has a special day 
to meet. Our troop, the Wild Rose No. 3, 
meets Thursday at four 

Our troop enjoys the homemaking field 
and doing community service best, although 
we do enjoy parties with other troops. 

[ama high school freshman, fourteen, and 
have been in Scouting for five vears. I am 
looking forward to our Court of Awards in 
April because then I will receive the curved 
bar. 

JACQUELINE JONES 


Reading, Riding, and Rhythm 


Mempuis, TENNESSEE: I have just finished 
reading Stage Fright and Part I of Clover 
Creek, and I couldn’t wait to write and 
thank you for such swell stories. I also en- 
joy the jokes, letters, and articles 

I am in the seventh grade and nearly 


if you wish information about ‘starting a Girl Scout troop, 
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twelve vears old. I love children and take 
care of them sometimes. My hobbies are 
collecting stamps and pictures of places in 
the United States. The things I like best to 
do are read, ride my bicycle, and play the 
piano. 

I have taken THe AMERICAN Gir- for ten 
months now, and can hardly wait for the 
next Please have more about Lucy 
Ellen and her family. 

Thanks again for a swell magazine. 

Betty Lee WILSON 


issue. 


She Disagrees 


DututTH, MINNEsoTA: What 
zine you have now—please don’t change any 
part of it. It’s everything a girl would want 
in her magazine. I disagree very much with 
Verdean Neill in the November issue. She 
said there were too many articles but I think 
that’s what makes the magazine better 

I have been taking THe AMERICAN Gru 
for five years and am renewing my subscrip- 
tion again 

My favorite hobby is ice skating, and for 
extra I play the piano and accordion. I love 
all three. 


a swell maga- 


IRENE PATTIN 


We'll Try! 

ALIQUIPPA, PENNSYLVANIA: Thanks 
much for the improvements made in our 
magazine. I have been taking THE AMenri- 
CAN Girv for over seven years and I think 
the September and November issues are the 
best yet. Please try to make all future is- 
sues as nice as they were. 

The articles I enjoyed most were The 
Sporting Thing, Change Makers, Speaking 
of Movies, and It’s New! I also enjoyed the 
jokes and A Penny for Your Thoughts. 

I am fifteen years old and in my junior 
vear at Aliquippa High School. My favorite 
hobbies are skating and swimming 

Minam McCurry 


very 


Mystery Fan 

Cuicaco, Ivurmors: First of all I'd like to 
thank THe American Girt and Frances 
Fitzpatrick Wright, the author of For the 
Land's Sake, for the grand story of Lucy 
Ellen and her family 

I have never before taken this magazine 
and I think it’s swell, especially the way 
vou have changed it. In the December issue 
there was a letter from a girl named Ber- 
nadette Grice who lives in England. I 
thought her letter was most interesting. 





=. 





I have been a Girl Scout for about a year 
now, and enjoy it very much. I belong to 
Troop 472 here in Chicago. 

I am fourteen years old and go to the 
Julia Ward Howe School. My favorite sub- 
jects are science, home mechanics, music, and 
spelling. My hobby is collecting movie star 
photographs. I am crazy over books, espe- 
cially mysteries. I like to draw also. 

Once again I wish to thank all of you. 

ELLEN DONOHUE 


We Hear From Nebraska 


NEBRASKA: I thrilled 
when I received my December AMERICAN 
Girt. The cover was very attractive and 
caught my eye the minute I saw it. 

I love the way the magazine has been 
transformed, all but one thing. I wish you 
would have more stories about Bobo Wither- 
spoon, Pat Downing, and some of the other 
characters. I like the serials best. Keep up 
the good work, but put in mere stories. 

I have never seen a letter from Nebraska 
since I have taken THE AMERICAN Girt, I 
wish more girls would write in from Ne- 
braska. 


AINSWORTH, was so 


Prayius Harr 


Honest Opinion 


BEARDEN, ARKANSAS: I loved that cute De- 
cember cover on my favorite magazine, and 
the inside was gayer, too. Clover Creek, 
Stage Fright, Captain Kit, and Holiday Host- 
ess were the best. Signs in the Sky and Junk 
Circus overdid it, though. Keep the maga- 
zine modern, but not too grown-up; stay on 
the thirteen to fifteen year old plane. And 
do have more Jennifer Jamison, Ann More- 
house, and Lucy Ellen stories. These are 
much more amusing than some of the stories 
about grown-up careers. 

This letter might give the impression that 
I'm griping, but I don’t mean to. I like the 
new features and I'll say so! 

DoLLy SULLIVENT 


Puzzles Please 

Keyport, New Jersey: I have been reading 
Tue American Girv for two months and I 
think one improvement should be made. I 
am quite sure the girls would like it if we 
had a few easy puzzles. I enjoy puzzles 
very much. 

I am thirteen years old and a First Class 
Girl Scout. 


SANDRA FOULK 


write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


February, 1946 
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They Meant Business 


(Continued from page 31) 


carefully catalogued. For instance, they 
started with “Baker, Barber, Butcher,” went 
on through “Nursemaid, Mason,” and fin- 
ished up at “Upholsterer.” Here’s a good 
one for a plasterer to send to his ladylove: 

“With pen, not trowel, now I toil 

These lines on paper plaster 

Hoping you'll make me, valentine, 

In other words, your master.” 

In about Lincoln’s time, valentines began 
to be manufactured commercially, and_ it 
was not many years before they were too 
widespread to mean a serious proposal. About 
then, too, the first comic valentines appeared. 
They started as “advice givers,” and at first 
were very mild and inoffensive. But in the 
80’s—about the time your grandmother was 
a girl—they began to get mean. One printed 
during the Civil War showed a slovenly 
soldier with the following verse: 

“A valliant warrior you are: 
You talked exceeding fine; 

But shirked away when bullets flew— 
You're not my valentine!” 

And by 1900 the valentine makers tried to 
be as biting as possible. But there were 
plenty of puns and unbarbed verses then, 
too. Take this one, for instance: 

“Would it be a sin 
To wish you were a violin 
If I might be your beau?” 
and 
“My love for you will never fail 
As long as fishie has a tail.” 

This was on a card with a picture of a big 
fish with a wreath of forget-me-nots in its 
mouth. 

All it proves is that almost anything can 
be a valentine! 
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First First Lady 


(Continued from page 11) 


Washington stepped ashore, Major Chamber- 
layne was relieved to see his friend looking 
so well. All the country had been stirred 
these past days with the reports of Colonel 
Washington’s bravery in the battles with the 
French and Indians. 

The major clasped the colonel’s hand. 
“Come on up to the house,” he said. “Our 
home is to be your home for the next couple 
of days.” 

“Thank you,” Colonel Washington replied, 
“but I must hurry on to Williamsburg. Press- 
ing business awaits me there.” 

“You must come,” Major Chamberlayne 
insisted. “The loveliest widow of Virginia 
is visiting us.” 

With this further enticement, Colonel 
Washington ordered his servant, Bishop, to 
put up the horses. “But bring them around 
just after noon,” the colonel added. 

Together the two men went up to the 
Chamberlayne house. As the colonel en- 
tered the parlor, he saw a young woman in 
a white dimity frock, with a little bunch of 
Mayflowers at her belt. A tiny, white cap 
was perched capriciously on her soft brown 
hair. Colonel Washington walked directly 
to her as Major Chamberlayne spoke her 
hame, and Martha Custis watched him as 
he approached. Six feet two inches tall, 
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“| KNOW I'LL PASS. SHE SAYS I'M THE 
MEANEST KID SHE EVER HAD AND SHE'LL 
BE GLAD TO GET RID OF ME. 4% 
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Even mean little kids like the one above 
have been known to become pleasant and 
cheerful after they've learned to “‘fresh up” 

with 7-Up. Shucks, they just can’t help 
but smile when they taste that fresh, clean 
flavor. That’s why almost all the people who 
like 7-Up are cheerful people—the kind 

that other people like. 
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NO GIRL GAN HOPE TO STAY DAINTY 
ON "THOSE CERTAIN DAYS.” 


You know that’s false—if you’ve dis- 
covered luxurious Modess with the 


TOSSING A FEW BASKETS 
WON'T HURT ON 
“THOSE CERTAIN DAYS’. 


FALSE, GALS. Don’t fool yourselves. A 
little healthy exercise is a fine thing, on 
those days. But basketball is apt to be too 
strenuous. Postpone it. 


You'll find what’s true or false about any 
number of perplexing questions—when you 
turn the pages of ‘‘“Growing Up and Liking 
it.” 


Here’s what many a gal’s been looking 
for. A lively, modern booklet on the how 
and why of menstruation that’s FREE to 
you from the makers of Modess. 


Cram-jammed with helpful hints on how 
to look your best, act your best, feel your 
best—any old time of the month. Brim- 
ming over with bright illustrations. 


Fill out and mail the coupon to get YOUR 
free copy. 


BAUSE ? 


triple-proved deodorant. Luxurious 
sure is the word for that soft, soft 
Modess. Yes—it’s softer, safer. Helps 
you stay daintier. If you prefer a slight- 
ly narrower napkin, ask for Modess 
Junior. But do try Modess next time! 


eer vour FREE cory! seno Trovay/ 
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rather slim, and with excellent military bear- 
ing, he appeared distinguished and elegant. 
For hours Mrs. Custis and Colonel George 
Washington talked in the Chamberlayne par- 
lor and it was not until late the next day that 
the colonel continued on his journey. 

Immediately upon his return from Wil- 
liamsburg, Colonel Washington went to the 
White House, Mrs. Custis’ home. It was dur- 
ing this visit that Colonel Washington and 
Martha Custis became engaged. Washing- 
ton was just. past twenty-six and Martha 
about the same age. 

Washington left the White House for the 
vigorous campaign against Fort Duquesne. 
He wrote to Martha often and when he re- 
turned, they were married—on January 6, 
1759. It was a beautiful colonial wedding, 
attended by all the prominent folk of Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Martha looked a very dainty little figure 
beside the great height of Washington. She 
wore a white satin quilted petticoat, with an 
overskirt of heavy corded silk, shot through 
with silver threads. Her high-heeled satin 
slippers were fastened with buckles studded 
with diamonds. She had three bridesmaids. 

The groom wore a blue suit, the coat lined 
with scarlet silk and trimmed with silver. 
His waistcoat was white embroidered satin. 
He wore knee and shoe buckles of gold. A 
dress sword hung at his side. 

The newly married couple didn’t go to 
Mount Vernon at once. Washington was a 
member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
so for convenience they went to the Six 
Chimney House in Williamsburg. The bride 
traveled in a coach drawn by six horses and 
guided by liveried Negro postilions, and be- 
side the coach rode Colonel Washington, at- 
tended by a group of former brother officers 
in His Majesty’s service. 

With the affairs of Martha’s large estate 
settled, and when Colonel Washington’s 
business in Williamsburg was over, he took 
his wife and her two children to Mount Ver- 
non—his own plantation of over four thou- 
sand acres. Little did he realize at this time 
that there was something more to his future 
than just being a country squire. 

For forty years George and Martha were 
partners. The war and the rigorous tasks of 
leadership made great demands upon them 
both, but together at Mount Vernon, they 
found much tranquility. 

Once Martha wrote: “I am again fairly 
settled down to the pleasant duties of an old. 
fashioned Virginia housekeeper, steady as a 
clock, busy as a bee, and cheerful as a 
cricket.” 
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Clover Creek 


(Continued from page 13) 


youll find yourself getting before long.” 
Betty Lee was- convinced that whatever 
Mrs. Martin said was true. “I guess I've 


always tried too hard,” she decided, “and 
maybe I haven't believed in myself enough.” 

The clearing sky Mrs. Martin a 
pleasant week in which to make ready for 
the party. Elias went after Luke Coggins, 
and they built a long table and two smaller 
ones out of scrap lumber in the storeroom. 
The tables looked well under the trees. Mrs. 
Martin and Betty Lee baked chicken loaf 
and cake, and prepared fruit juices for the 
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punch. They had asked Mrs. Coggins to help 
on Saturday afternoon. Betty Lee, who was 
to help serve, planned to wear one of her 


new dresses. She had Sunday to _ think 
about, as well as Saturday. For Bob would 
surely take her to see whether a letter had 
come from her mother. She could hardly 


sleep nights for longing to hear from her 
folks 

She was worrying about Rompy, too. The 
Coggins had acquired a dog, and it was all 
she could do to keep Rompy from fighting 
his new neighbor. 

They were all tired by Saturday. Elias 
even had his breakfast in bed. It was a relief 
to have Mrs. Coggins take charge in the 
afternoon, for salads and sandwiches had 
not vet been made. Betty Lee’s navy blue 
crepe had been pressed, and she laid it 
aside for later. She let her hair hang in soft 
ringlets and tied a pink ribbon around it. 
Elias, she noticed, kept on his old clothes. 

Toward evening, Mrs. Martin put on her 
becoming white dress, and spread linen 
cloths over the long table and the smaller 
tables at each end. “It’s going to be attrac- 
tive, when it’s late enough to turn on the 
overhead lights,” she said, as she placed the 
punch bowl on one of the smaller tables. 

Before she took time to dress, Betty Lee 
arranged roses on the table in the living 
room. She switched on the floor lamps. The 
witchery of lights and flowers quickened her 
heartbeats. “Now for my dress!” she thought. 

She had slipped into stockings and sandals, 
but had not changed her dress, when she 
heard car doors slamming. Quick steps 
sounded through the house. Janet appeared 
in the doorway, in sheer white. 

“We're going on to a dance later,” she ex- 


plained her formal attire. “Come to 
room. I’m in a jam.” 

Betty Lee followed her. 

“Will you do something for me?” Janet 
demanded. 

“Sure,” Betty Lee replied. 

Janet opened her closet door. 
into this.” 

Betty Lee took the black dress. A maid's 
uniform! 

From a drawer, Janet pulled a_ white 
apron and frill. “I hear more cars. Step 
lively.” 

“I don’t want to put this on,” Betty Lee 
declared. 

“But you just said you would.” 

“I want to wear one of my pretty dresses,” 
the other girl wailed. 

“I’m giving a party without a single per- 
son in uniform!” cried. “It’s 


my 


“Then jump 


Janet em- 
barrassing.” 
“Don’t you ever think of anyone but 
yourself?” Betty Lee demanded. 
Janet’s eyes darkened. “You said last 


Sunday if there was ever anything you could 
do for me, you would.” 


T WAS true. Betty Lee could summon no 
further argument. She put on the dress, 


the apron, took off her hair ribbon and 
fastened on the frill. But she felt discon- 
solate. 


Though it was not yet dusk, the crowd 
milling about, and the laden tables, gave 
the grounds a festive appearance. Betty Lee 
hurried past a chattering group to the main 
table, where Mrs. Martin stood. 

Janet’s mother saw the uniform. 
did that happen?” 

If the severity in Mrs. Martin’s tone had 


“How 





been for her, Betty Lee would have taken 
to her heels. Even as it was, she shivered 
at the thought of what lay in store for Janet. 

“She felt bad the other girls 
have servants,” explained Betty Lee. 

“I know you're disappointed,” sighed Mrs. 
Martin. “So am I—in my daughter.” 

George Baney and hailed 
Betty Lee. He was swinging the hand of a 
tall and attractive blond. That was surpris- 
ing, thought Betty Lee. And on a trip to the 
kitchen after a pitcherful of fruit) punch, 
learned that Elias, this important 
evening, had already gone to bed. Rompy 
was making a fuss in the back yard. Betty 
Lee hurried out there. 

“Bob!” she cried, pleased. 

“Hi,” he said. “Been looking for you.” 

A fresh outburst of barks attracted her 
attention. Rompy had a visitor, the. Coggins’ 
chunky looking dog. 

“Git!” threatened Betty 
dog only sniffed the ground. 

Bob laughed. “Going to let him dig up 
your bone yard, Rompy?” 

“Bob Martin, want them to fight!” 
Betty Lee took Rompy in and tied him to 
the bedpost. “Behave yourself,” she scolded 
him. “Don’t you know we're having a party?” 

“All except me,” said Bob. “I don’t like 
parties. Do you?” 

“T don’t know. I never went to one.” 

Bob looked amazed. “Get yourself ready 
and I'll take you stepping.” 

It was just talk, she thought. Bob went 
into the kitchen, swathed himself in an 
apron, and rigged up a tall crown of white 
cardboard. 

“I'm a chef,” he announced, and sallied 
forth with the wieners. 
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says about Democracy!” 





‘Dont let them ki you !” 
says RAY MILLAND 


Starring in the Paramount film, ‘‘KITTY’’ 


— “You can’t tell a good American by the color 

___ of his skin, the church he goes to, or the way 
he spells his name. 

“People from every race and every coun- 

try have helped to make America great. Let’s 

all remember that. and show the world America means what it 
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Have you discovered delicious Flrer’s 
Gum? It’s the refreshing pepper- 
mint-candy-coated gum in the handy 
piece-at-a-time package. It’s chewy, 
chockfull of flavor. Enjoy a box of 
Fleer’s today! 


























Chewing gum in its nicest form | 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP., MAKERS OF FINE CHEWING GUM SINCE 1885 





















ALUMINUM 


CANOE 


Made by the 
builders of the Wildcat, Hellcat, 
Tigercat, Bearcat and other famous planes 


You'.t have more fun in this new Grumman 
Aluminum Canoe. Faster-paddling and easier 
to carry because it’s 25% to 50% lighter—built 
of the same aluminum alloy used in fighting 
planes. 

You can cruise farther in safety because 
built-in air tanks at each end make this canoe 
unsinkable and self-righting. Two years of 
tests by veteran woodsmen prove it is stronger 
and withstands far more abuse than any other 
canoe. 

Easy to take care of because it can’t corrode 
in fresh water; requires only painting to pro- 
tect it in salt water. Choice of four sizes, 
natural aluminum finish or three colors, and 
two weights in each size. 


SEE IT AT BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
SPORTSMEN’S SHOWS 


OR AT SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 





Built by GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORP. 
Bethpage, L.1., New York 
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Betty Lee filled the punch bowl. The 
other small table looked equally enticing, 
with its white iced cakes. Mrs. Martin, slic- 
ing chicken loaf, urged the girls and boys 
to help themselves. Bob, who had built up 
his fire and was roasting his wieners, found 
himself deserted. 

“Come and get it,” Janet invited her 
guests, “while you’re still young enough to 
enjoy _ 

But Betty Lee thought, “There’s more to it 
than being young.” She saw the clothes, 
smelled the food, heard the talk. Still, she 
was no part of it. No more so than if she 
had been standing outside window 
with her nose pressed to the glass. 


a show 


Later Mrs. Martin murmured to Betty 
Lee, in passing, “Follow me.” 
In Mrs. Martin’s room Betty Lee was 


astonished to see, laid out on the bed, the 
lovely dinner dress that Janet had given her. 
“Get ready,” Mrs. Martin said. “You «in't 
go in that uniform.” 
“Go? Where?” 


“Bob’s taking you to the dance,” his 
mother declared 

Betty Lee’s heart felt in a flutter. “I 
can't dance!” But she began to take off 


the black dress. 
“Neither can 
pale blue 
head. “I’m 
exchanging the 
hair ribbon. “Those 
you and Bob 
and a chef to play a joke on them. 
you my ‘botanical assistant’.” 
Betty Lee twirled before the mirror, elated. 
“Wait till Bob sees you,” said Mrs. Martin 
with satisfaction 
As they started 
Bob came in. 


Mrs. Martin let the 
over Betty Lee’s 
daughter,” she 
white frill for a blue 
kids are going to think 
duded up like a maid 


I'll call 


Bob i: 
cascade 


a match for my 


dress 
said, 


were 


through the living room, 
He had discarded apron and 
cap 

“Zowie!” he breathed, 
Lee. “Come on, girl, 
a goal!” 

Betts Lee’s 


at the sight of Betty 
let’s knock ’em for 


fingers closed on his out- 
stretched hand. She felt so different. 
ing the lawn beside him, she was aware of 
the caressing swish of her long fluffy skirt. It 
reminded her of “playing lady,” in her little 
girlhood. The crowd had scattered to eat. 
No one had yet fallen the cake and 
punch. 

Mrs. Martin took Bettys 
charge. “May I introduce the 
the chef?” she 

An interested group glanced around. Mrs. 
Martin named over the girls and presented 
the boys. She established Betty Lee’s posi- 
tion, giving them to understand that she 
lived there. Suddenly Betty smile 
stiffened. Janet had pushed her way into 
the circle. Her gaze shifted from Betty Lee 
to her mother. Mrs. Martin met the look. 
Janet forced to turn aside without a 
word. 

It came 
gered near George, 
class giving the dance. 
Peggy. 

His impetuous, “When do we eat?” made 
Betty Lee realize they hadn't had a bite. 

“I'd like a wiener,” she told him. 

“Me, too,” said Pert. 

While Bob prepared the buns, Betty Lee 
returned Pert’s five dollars. 

“I pulled a boner,” Pert commented. 

Just then Betty Lee noticed a chubby girl 
standing off by herself. She recognized her 
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loneliness, and invited her to join them, 

“How’s the tonsil work coming, Fay?” Pert 
inquired of her. 

“I'm not being presented in the recital,” 
the girl admitted. “I suppose my voice isn’t 
good enough.” 

Betty Lee remembered, then, 
mark about “Miss ‘Plump’ Jones! 

Suddenly, across the yard, a commotion 
Betty Lee turned at the girls’ squeals, 
She heard a dog’s yelp. With an exclama- 
tion of a brindled streak 
in pursuit of the yelper. It was Rompy, 
free of his leash, giving chase to his visitor, 

“H-e-r-e Rompy!” she called, jumping up. 

But Rompy had no time for her. Around 
the house he went, his feet crisscrossing, 
Betty Lee took out after him, holding up her 
long skirt. Before she could catch him, he 
had circled to the front again, darting among 
the guests. The strange dog’s clumsy gait 
tripped him. Rompy leaped at his throat. 
The cur howled dismally. 





Janet’s re- 


arose. 


dismay, she. saw 


“Get that little scrapper off!” someone | 
cried. 
One of the boys, a burly fellow, straddled 
Rompy. é 
“Choke off his hold! Grab him!” 
Betty Lee caught the boy by the arm. E 
\ 


“Don’t get mixed up in it.” she cried above 
the hubbub. “Let me get there!” She. thought s 
in horror, “A dog fight, on Janet’s party 


night!” . 
The cur managed to shake off Rompy’s 
grip. He wriggled in among the encircling t! 

shoes. His enemy tore after him. Straight 


across the yard he went, with Rompy gain-§ ®@ 
ing. Along the fence, down the side yard, 
“Come on, 


back again toward the house. 
“Catch ] 
him, 


Rompy!” shouted Bob. 
he’s vellow!” 

The larger dog dived under a group off | 
chairs. The girls screamed as Rompy§ 
skimmed past him. The slight advantage§ 
gave the cur a chance to turn. He plunged§ ‘! 
beneath the long table and came out at thef 
opposite end. Rompy picked up his trail.g ™ 
The girls danced in excitement. The boys§ th 


velled. It was as good as a game. In af * 
frantic effort to escape, the big dog slued§ ‘¥ 
sideways. Rompy, in the abrupt. shift,f ™ 
bounded squarely against a table leg. With 


a creak and a thud, the table holding thef F 
punch bowl crashed down. he 
off 
The dogs dis-§ R: 
Everyone stood gaping at the} 
stained tablecloth, and theft 


T WAS over in an instant. 
appeared, 
broken glass, the 


pungent, soaking ground. They all were 
stunned. Then came a babble of excited} Vo 
comment. Mrs. Martin eved the fragments 


of her bowl] and the stain on her tablecloth; 
but unlike the others, she said nothing. 

“What do we serve with the cake—water?”} no 
cried Janet. 

Dozens of protests 
cake without punch!” 

Follow me to the cake 
said Janet. 

As they trooped along, they hailed} nu 
George’s roadster backing out. Betty Lee} !ii1 
scarcely noticed his going. She had her own} ow 
troubles. 

“I'm sorry as can be,” she told Mrs. Mar-} shi 
tin tearfully. “But that doesn’t undo what's} — 
done.” you 

Then she hurried to the propagating shed,} gre 
found a basket, and gathered up the broken} | 
glass. The tablecloth was dreadfully stained.| | 
She rolled it up. Bob helped her lug the lop-} bri 
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sided table around to the back yard out of 
the way. 
“Did you let Rompy loose?” she moaned. 


“Not I. Don’t worry so, Betty Lee.” 
Iler voice came _ huskily. “It’s your 
mother.” 


‘Mom ’ll get over it.” 

But Betty Lee shook her head, despair- 
ing. They made their way around the house 
in time to see George’s roadster return. 
George hopped out and unloaded a case 
of bottled drinks. 


Janet stopped serving cake long enough | 


to assure him that he was wonderful. He 
joined her at the table, looked from her white 
dress to the white iced cakes. “All you need 


is a white veil,” he said, and his eyes held | 


admiration. 
Che cake had about disappeared, and only 
a few of the bottles remained unopened, 


when one of the girls burst out, “Janet, look!” | 


The girls gasped. For there was Rompy, 
looking pleased with himself. 
“Get rid of that nasty dog!” wailed Janet 
The boy who had tried to stop the fight 


armed himself with a bottle, and raised 
his arm in readiness to smash it down. 
Betty Lee screamed. She flew across the 


yard, flung herself on the boy. 
she snatched and pulled. 
‘Don’t you hurt my dog!” She drew a 
savage breath. “Ill scratch your eyes out!” 
She looked capable of it. 
the bottle to the ground. 
“Where do you live, Miss Primitive?” he 
asked. “In a tree?” 
“Tll make you think I do, like a tiger cat!” 


Like a fury 


The boy tossed 


ETTY LEE picked Rompy up. To the ac- 

companiment ot growls, she crossed the 
lawn and went around the corner of the 
house. She kept going, across the back yard, 
to the shadows along the creek bank. There 
she would wait till the young people left 
for the dance. Then she would go back and 
wrap up her belongings. She would leave 
the clothes they had given her. She would 
set out for Mrs. Suggs’ house. Tlftre would 


surely be a letter. Wherever her mother 
was, she would go to her. 
It seemed hours before the cars left 


Finally Mrs. Coggins came out and hurried 
home. Then the lights in the house went 
off. Betty crept into the back yard. 
Rompy seemed to understand, for he made 
no sound, At the porch, she placed a cau- 
tious foot on the bottom step. 

Something stopped her—a whisper. 
voice, 


Lee 


Be »b’s 


“Hello, runaway,” he said. 

She gasped. Her knees began to trembk 

“I figured you’d be coming back about 
now.” 

She stammered, “What are you doing 
here?” 

“Sitting on my own back step.” 

“But why aren't you at the dance?” 

“I got stood up.” When she said nothing 
more, he pulled her down on the step beside 
him. “You thought you'd slip in and slip 

ut, didn’t you?” 

“How do you know so much?” 
shook. 

“I know by myself,” he said. “And I think 
you're swell. Hopping on that guy! 
great.” 

Betty Lee crumpled up. “I feel disgraced.” 

He patted her back, a strong pat that 
brought her erect. “Listen to this. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Shoo Shoes: Is your mother always complaining that you track 
mud into the house, when all you’ve been doing is your outside 
chores? Well, here’s an answer in the shape of a shoerack that holds 
shoes with the soles pointing up. It fits any type or size of shoe. If 
you hang it on the side porch or just inside the back door, you can 
take your working shoes off and leave them neatly there until you go 
out again. It would encourage the rest of the family to do likewise. 


Patching Pleasure: If you just hate weaving darning thread in 
and out to repair small holes in stockings and wool skirts, there’s a 
new outfit.on the market that patches a hole like vulcanizing a tire. 
You place the sock over the darning egg so that the hole is on top, 
put the patch over the hole, press a gadget over that, plug in the 
electricity, and presto, in eight seconds the |hole is repaired, like a 
blow patch on a tire. The outfit comes with twelve packages in vari- 
ous colored patches. 


v 


Ghosts Beware: Do you wake up in the night, become startled 
and reach for the light, but find a ghost has apparently walked off 
with the switch? A light that comes on automatically if you rise up 
in bed can be attached in a simple way. You place the light itself in 
a wall plug and a small box, attached to it by a cord, betwen your 
mattress and spring. Then, no matter what sound makes you sit up, 
the light goes on and you can see for yourself. 








Pops the Tops: If you have trouble getting the tops off soda bot- 
tles, as well as cans and jelly jars, you might laok into a new wall- 
attached can opener that has a definite way with glass jars, jelly 
glasses, and all pop bottles. Makes a good present for Mother. 


Wh 


e 


Athlete’s Anathema: If the winter finds you with a light case of 
athlete's foot from using the common shower room or swimming in a 
public pool, you'll be pleased to know that the same stuff used by the 
Army and Navy to combat athlete’s foot is now being marketed in ~ 
powder and salve form. Ask your doctor if it’s all right for you. 


Magic Memorandum: Darn it, there’s no pencil in the house! 


Where’s the paper, I have to take a telephone message! 
troubles are over when you own a new kind of writing pad that has 
a special blunt pencil attached. You write the message and its re- 
mains there until you're through with it. Then you press a button, 


These 


Ss 
——— 


the message vanishes, and a clean plate is left for the next one. 


Shine Your Sparklers: Real jewelry, or the good costume variety, 
will respond with splendor to a jewelry cleaner now on the market 
that is very easy to apply. Just brush it on with an old toothbrush, 
rinse it off, and watch your gems gleam. 


Pup‘s Playtime: If your favorite pup wanders away when you put 
him out of the house for fresh air, and you're afraid he will tangle 
with traffic, there’s a tether on the market that will keep him safe, 
happy, and within view. It’s made of metal, and has a swivel top 
that allows the dog to move freely in any direction without getting 
caught in the rope or choking. 





If you want to know more about any of the products described in this column—send your 
questions to ‘It's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New 
York. No inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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The Eye Bank 


Recently a pleasant, brown-eyed woman 
named Miss Eve Tobey of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, left a will. “When life 
leaves my body,” she wrote, “I want to pro- 
vide a happier life for some living person by 


curious 


donating my eyes to science. 

When she wrote that will she had in mind 
two things, her nephew's gradual blindness, 
and the work of the Eye Bank for Sight 
Restoration. Actually, when she died a few 
months ago, her strong healthy eyes gave a 
chance of sight to two peopl 

The Eye Bank works very much like the 
wartime blood banks. It uses the life-giving 
strength of the healthy person to aid the 
weak. But the Eye Bank, so far, has been 
able to aid only those persons suffering from 
cornea defects. Miss Tobey’s nephew was 
blind because of another defect, or else his 
aunt might have willed her corneas to him 

The cornea operation is a form of trans- 
planting. Just as bone can be grafted to 
bone, the cornea—that delicate lenslike “out- 
er eye” directly in front of the pupil—can be 
transplanted to another eye. The healthy 
cornea must be removed from the donor 
within an hour after death, and trans- 
planted into the needy eye within three days. 

The Eye Bank, connected with the Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital in 
New York, has been willed approximately 
three hundred eyes to date. Thirty-three 
hospitals in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Maryland are affiliated with the 
Eve Bank. The Red Cross Motor Corps han- 
dles the transportation of corneas. 

So far as is known the age of the donor 


LLOYD WELDON 


by 


of the cornea makes no difference. In fact, 
one of the Eye Bank’s most interesting dona- 
tions were the eyes of a little baby who died 
a few hours after birth—they helped a man 
whose own eyes were damaged ina traffic 
accident. In reverse, the eye of a middle- 
aged man was used in an operation on a 
child a year and a half old. 


A Good Neighbor 


One of our most important good neighbors 
is Brazil. Brazil's great problem is how to 
conquer and control her immense land. She 
is the fourth largest country in the world 
but even in her sophisticated and gay cap- 
ital, Rio de Janeiro, there are patches of 
and jungle. Unlike great 
pioneers, the men who settled Brazil after its 
discovery in 1500 stayed in the coastal areas. 

The Brazilians are a likable people. They 
are happy and charming. They have a casual 
attitude toward life. There is no great em- 
phasis on efficiency, or legal technicalities, 
or—to take a small example in daily life 
punctuality. Guests at a party may show up 
a day too early, a day too late, or not at all, 
but it is unlikely that any ill will is involved, 
and should comment, will 
doubtedly receive a fabulously entertaining 
story explaining all. They are hospitable and 
sympathetic and they fun; and 
the annual carnival at Rio means no work, 
and dancing in the streets for three solid 
days and nights. 

The country’s greatest crop is coffee, now 
being used not only as a beverage but also 
in the making of plastics. Their President 
is ex-War Minister General Eurico Gaspar 


wilderness our 
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Dutra, winner of the recent presidential elec- 
tion, the first since 1930. 


The Girl in the White House 


The only difference that Margaret Tru- 
man’s friends see in her since her father be- 
came President of the United States is that 
Margaret now wears tailored suits to her 
classes at George Washington University, in- 
stead of sloppy Joe sweaters and skirts. 

Other than that, Margaret, a quiet, studi- 
ous blond, Is like most girls her age, even if 
she is driven to the University in the presi- 
dential car. 

Her subject at the University is 
history, for she has postponed the achieve- 
ment of her true goal—a singing career—in 
order to get her college diploma. She’s quite 
SeCTIOUS about music, however, and has spent 
three summers with an company in 
Denver, training for future operatic per- 
formances in radio or, better yet, the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

Like the other students, Margaret stops in 
at the drugstore hangout for ice cream or a 
coke, or picks up a sandwich and a bottle of 
milk to take up to the sorority house of Pi 
Beta Phi to which she was pledged in 1942. 
And like most of you, she has her favorite 
pet—a lovely, lively red Irish setter. 

Between her school work and her official 
engagements, much time 
for dates, and she doesn’t care too much for 
clothes, though her friends report she has a 
weakness for shoes and perfume. She has 
vet to entertain at the White House as a 
hostess on her own, and she remains in the 
background at most presidential functions, 


major 


opera 


she doesn’t have 











DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU EAT? 


jvice? And even more in lemon juice? Lemon 


Are you one of those people who leaves 





parsley untouched on her plate, considering it 
just an inedible decoration? You really ought to 
eat it, you know, for it’s a very rich source of Vi- 
tamin A, that important vitamin which strength- 
ens your eyes and guards your well-being. 

Dandelion leaves—that everyday variety that 
are frowned on in front lawns—are strong in 
Vitamin A, too, other usually 
ignored greens. Beet tops are a good example 
of this—a very healthy and very tasty vegetable 
that oftener than not goes straight from market 
basket into the garbage pail. 

Did you know that while tomato juice is a fine 
source of Vitamin C—the resistance vitamin—you 
get twice as much, ounce for ounce, in orange 


as are several 


jvice was thought of as a medicine in early 
times, not as a food. Many people nowadays 
take the juice of a lemon in hot water each 
morning, and vow that it’s a good cold preven- 
tive and promotes a clear complexion. 

Did you know that if you feed an animal 
natural, blackstrap molasses his coat becomes 
glossy and gorgeous in no time at all? That's a 
beauty tip for your furry pets. 

Did you know that if your nails break easily 
you probably need more calcium and phos- 
phorus? You can get these important minerals 
for nail, hair, and tooth strength in milk, whole 
wheat bread, and cheese. And there's an idea 
for a perfect afternoon snack! 
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Clever Creek 
(Continued from page 37) 


by the Suggs place on my way out here and 
got your letter.” 

“Bob, did you?” 
“Give it to me!” 

“You don’t get it tonight.” 
preparing to go inside. 

“But why?” She jumped up, stamped her 
foot. “Why don’t you give it to me?” 

“Because I know how to handle a kid 
like you,” he told her. “I want to make sure 
you ll be here in the morning.” 

(To be continued) 


She was overjoyed. 


He stood up, 


0.What a Beautiful Day 


(Continued from page 9) 


“A-um-a,” was all Jenny could get out. 

“Speak up! What do you want?” 

Jenny swallowed hard, thought of Bob 
on the way home from the South Pacific— 
Bob who had always helped her out of 
scrapes, and oh my, did she wish he were 
here now—and said, “I’m here from the 
‘Journal’.” She meant to say it, but actually 
she squeaked it. 

All the old ladies in the room started to 
whisper then, until Miss Haverstraw quieted 
them by holding up a long, skinny hand. 

“What do you mean, from the ‘Journal’? 
Why don’t you speak so that you can be 
understood, young lady? And hurry, we 
have important business here.” 

By that time Jenny had decided 
newspaper career came first. She 
sneak out, much as she’d like to. 

“I'm here to cover this meeting for the 
Cedarville ‘Journal,’ in place of Miss Little- 
john,” she announced boldly, though the 
effort did queer, things to her knees, and her 
hands were perspiring and icy both at once. 
If this weren’t so scary it would be funny, 
Jenny thought. As vice president of her high 
school class, a member of the girls softball 
team, and co-chairman of the social activities 
committee, Jenny was pretty representative 
of Cedarville youth. 

Miss Haverstraw called the meeting to 
order, and all the ladies who had been star- 
ing at Jenny faced front. Then she addressed 
her first remark at Jenny, and they all turned 
around again. 

“My dear young lady,” she said, “Mr. 
Walters shall certainly hear about this from 
me! I hope, however, that since the Lago 
saw fit to send you here—showing small 
spect for the importance of our pte ae 
~—you will do your best to write a story that is 
at least readable. All right, Lucy,” Miss 
Haverstraw dismissed Jenny by turning to 
one of the ladies in the front row, “ 
read the minutes now.” 

Jenny felt herself turn crimson. She could 
barely hear what “Lucy” was reading, be- 
cause for some reason her ears were ringing. 
But she clutched her pencil as hard as she 
could, bit her lip until it hurt, and started 
to write. Pretty soon the ringing stopped, 
the hot feeling went away, and she was get- 
ting words down. 

“.. . especially since the war’s end,” the 
one called Lucy was reading, “is it important 
that the young people be protected from the 
evil temptations that result from a lack of 
discipline on the part of the authorities.” 
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YARN ©: 


“Right! We'll pick it 
on our way in” 





Tue day is com- 





ing when auto- 





mobiles and 
trucks will be telephones on 
wheels. In touch with their offices 
by the telephone on the dashboard, 
delivery-truck drivers will be able 
to take care of last-minute orders 


without making extra trips. 
Callers from cars will talk over 

two-way radiotelephones that will 

be linked with the land lines of the 





telephone company through the 
nearest of several receiving and 
sending stations. 

It is similar to the Bell System’s 
ship-to-shore radiotelephone ser- 
vice used widely in coastal, harbor 
and inland waters before the war. 

Installations of this new mobile 
radiotelephone service in a num- 
ber of large cities will depend upon 
how rapidly production of new 
radio equipment can get going. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Knitting Worsteds, Heathers, Baby 
Knitting Floss, other selec- 
All Yarns 100°, Virgin Wool 
2334-B-North 29th St.. Phila. 32, Pa. 


Yarns 


Circle Yarn Co., 


The AMERICAN GIRL | 
Index for 1945 | 


Anyone wishing a copy of the index | 





should address the request to The Ameri- 
can Girl editorial office, 30 West 48th 
Street, New York 19, New York, 
enclose 3c postage to cover mailing. 
The American Girl index for the past year | 
will be printed separately, and a limited 
number will be available on request. The 
index will be classified, as usual, under 
the ten program fields of Girl Scouting. 


and 








“Ashamed of your , 


Competent, 


Says 





Penny. 


Wash every day with warm 
water, and the fluffy lather 
of mild Resinol Soap. See how clean and 
soft your skin looks and feels. 

Then use soothing Resinol Ointment to 
relieve itchy smarting of pimply spots 
and help nature heal them. It’s so easy! 

Let Resinol help you as it does other girls. 


a E § a 0 OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 








Jenny’s pencil worked quickly, automatically. 

“Now that so many boys will be returning 
from uncivilized sections of the world, where 
standards of behavior are so alien to ours, 
it will bé even more important for us to be 
on the constant alert to the dangers that face 
our entire community if the present-day 
tendencies of youth continue.” 

At this point Lucy took a breath, and 
everyone nodded enthusiastically. 

“A motion was made’ and passed that the 
Cedarville Ladies League to Combat Ju- 
venile Delinquency start a campaign to face 
the new problems that the war’s end had 
brought about. A committee was formed. . .” 

Jenny’s pencil got the names of the com- 
mittee members, but her mind could hardly 
stay with the subject. “Boys coming home” 
made her think of Bob, and thinking of 
Bob much more interesting than 
listening to the “Cedarville League to etc. 
etc.” which was the way she referred to it 
in her notes. 

After Lucy finished her minutes the regu- 
lar meeting got under way. The agenda 
seemed to consist of each lady getting up 
and relating to all the other ladies some 
horrible incident which was sure proof that 
the young people of Cedarville were all on 
the verge of becoming delinquent. 

Jenny began to feel sleepy by the time 
the fifth lady stood up. 

“With gasoline not rationed,” she began, 
“there’s no doubt that all sorts of wild auto- 


Was so 


mobile parties will be starting again.” She 
waited for the effect to sink in and then 
continued, “This very afternoon I saw a 


car full of young people driving madly down 
Main Street. Goodness knows where they 
were going. But by the noise they were 
making, laughing and shouting, and the non- 
sense they had painted all over the car, I’m 
sure they were up to no good.” 

“Such evidence!” = Jenny 
thought. Just because some kids were riding 
in a jalopy and laughing, they were “up 
to no good.” “Nonsense painted all over 
it.” Why David Melner, one of the smartest 
kids in school, had bought an old jalopy and 
had all sorts of nutty things written on it. 

“David's president of Student Council,” 
Jenny thought, and then she remembered— 
Student Council this afternoon! In her en- 
thusiasm about writing a story, she had for- 
gotten all about it. 


conclusive 


HE remembered that David was to bring 

his car to school, to take some of the 
old gym equipment to Matt Briggs. Most of 
the stuff was in terrible condition, but they 
wanted to find out what could be salvaged 
or sold before they started raising money for 
new equipment. 

So THAT was the “wild automobile 
party.” Jenny guessed why they were laugh- 
ing so. A car full of gym equipment made 
for uncomfortable riding when a bunch of 
high school seniors tried to fit in too. 

“IT certainly feel,” the lady was saying, 
“that we ought to include a-platform to for- 
bid the sale of gasoline to people under 
twenty-one.” 

“Under twenty-one,” Jenny’s pencil wrote, 
and all of a sudden she was struggling with 
a terrific desire to giggle. But a tiny one 
escaped her lips, and the ladies, who had 
been conscious of Jenny’s presence all 
through their meeting, heard it immediately. 
As though an order had- been given to that 
effect, they all turned to look at her. That 
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Answers to the 
Inter-American Questionnaire 


1. Four. United States of America; United 
States of Brazil; United States of 
Venezuela; United States of Mexico. 


2. The Amazon, which is approximately 
4,000 miles long—1,700 navigable 
miles in Brazil alone. The Mississippi 
is approximately 1,200 miles long, 
only about a third of which is navig- 
able for light-draught vessels (1943 
Almanac). 


3. Summer clothes. Seasons are the re- 
verse of those in the U. S. A. 


4, Simon Bolivar, the leader of the in- 
dependence movement. 


5. They are all Independence Days in 
the Americas. July 4, U. S. A.; July 5, 
Venezuela; July 9, Argentina; July 20, 
Colombia; July 28, Peru. 


(a) Peru, (b) Mexico, (c) Mexico (Yuca- 
tan), Guatemala, and Honduras, 


Ecuador. 
8. Orchids. 
9. (a) Argentina, (b) Cuba, (c) Brazil. 


10. Carmen Miranda 
others from Mexico. 


from Brazil; the 


11. Because Dr. Finlay discovered that 
the mosquito was the carrier of yel- 
low fever. 


12. Ecuador. 

13. Hernando Cortes. 

14, A volcano in Mexico. 

15. The northern coast of South America. 
16. Colombia. 


17. Bolivia and Paraguay. 


18. North America, which is 9,363,868 
square miles. South America is 
7,052,095 square miles. A little over 
2 million square miles, difference. 


19. Leopold Stokowski, who was in Brazil 
in early 1940. 


20. The Pan-American Highway. 











only made it worse, and Jenny simply had 
to laugh aloud. Some of the ladies looked 
as though they might like to laugh. 

“Young lady,” Miss Haverstraw snapped, 
“if you don't realize how terribly rude you’re 
being, perhaps it would help to remind you.” 

“IT am sorry, Miss Haverstraw, I really 
am.” Jenny’s apology was slightly shaky, 
but the sincerity was easy to discern. “I 
know I’m being terribly rude, and giggling 
is something I wish I could overcome.” 

Her friendly tone seemed to come as a 
surprise to everyone. They couldn’t know 
that hearing the Student Council described 
in such a frightening way made the League 
members seem more pitiable than awe-in- 
spiring 


“Please, if you’re willing to forgive me,” 


Jenny added, “continue with your meeting, 
and Ill be perfectly quiet.” 

Miss Haverstraw looked doubtful. Then 
she turned to the woman who had been 
speaking and said, “If you don’t mind, Mary, 
would you hold back the rest of your report 
for a little while?” Mary nodded and sat 
down. Then Miss Haverstraw said to the 
entire group, “For some reason, this young 
lady seems to be amused. Perhaps it would 
help us in our work if we requested an ex- 
planation from our visitor.” The words were 
gracious, but the tone was sharp. Jenny 
gulped. This certainly didn’t come under the 
duties of a good reporter. 

(“Just tell them, Sis,” she could hear Bob 
say, as if he were home. “But take it easy, 
kid.” ) 

Jenny got up and went to the front of the 
room. She gulped three times walking up, 
and twice more when she got there. Then 
she began to speak, taking it very, very easy. 
“I think I know who those young people 
you saw riding down Main Street are. I be- 
lieve they are friends of mine, and if I 
weren't so anxious to be a newspaper woman 
I'd have been with them. They are all mem- 
bers of the high school Student Council.” 

(“Use that old diplomacy, kid,” Bob 
would say about now.) 

“I’m sure they were laughing much too 
loud, and it’s very understandable that they 
should have given the wrong impression,” 
Jenny said in the direction of the one named 
Mary. “Ill bring the point up at our next 
meeting.” 


HE one named Mary looked at her 
neighbor with a pleased smile. 

“All of us on the Student Council are very 
much concerned with the same _ problems 
that you are. One of the things we would 
like to do about it is have our gymnasium 
opened every afternoon and an occasional 
evening for organized activities. The teach- 
ers have agreed to take turns supervising.” 
Jenny took a breath. 

“We only have one more obstacle to over- 
come,” she said, trying very hard never to 
use a little word when she could think of a 
big one. “Our equipment is old, and the 
school budget doesn’t allow for any new 
things until 1947. So the Council is meet- 
ing this afternoon to decide on how to raise 
some money, and also to see whether any of 
the old equipment is salvagable. I feel sure 
the group you saw were some of the Council 
in David’s car going to the repair shop.” 

Jenny couldn’t think of anything more, so 
she said “Thank you,” and went to her seat. 

The ladies started buzzing again and look. 
ing in her direction, only this time their faces 
were friendly. The one called Mary raised 
her hand. 

“IT want to apologize, through this young 
lady, to the Student Council for having mis- 
judged them so,” she announced. 

“Very well,” said Miss Haverstraw. 

Another lady raised her hand. “I would 
like to thank this young lady for speaking 
to us,” she offered timidly, and sat down. 

“Very well,” said Miss Haverstraw again. 
“Anything else?” No one said anything. 

“Well. I think we ought to do something 
about this gym equipment!” she proclaimed, 
loudly and decisively. “If there are no ob- 
jections, I will accompany this young lady to 
the meeting of her Council, in an effort to 
ascertain exactly how much it will cost to 


equip the gymnasium. And if our budget}, 
1 
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bene ACT I: Morning in March 
f the DAD: Listen, I don't care if the two most super 
so men in school HAVE asked you for the spring Prom 
The —-I can't afford any more clothes this term! 

— JANIE: Not even if we charged them? 
eople 
I be- DAD: Not until I get the last ones paid for! 
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oman 
mem- 

_" . ACT II: That night in twins' bedroom 

O 
JANIE: You know, it's weeks until the Prom. If we only 

h too knew how to sew-— 
they JOAN: Hey! What about those Teen-Age Sewing Lessons 
ae at the Singer Sewing Center? I hear you can make a 
a dress while you learn. 

e) 
JANIE: It's a deal! We can pay for the material and 
lessons out of our sitter money-——and Dad will 
t her never know. 
> very 

blems ACT III: Prom night 
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asium / TWINS (rromstairs): Oh, oh, they're here! 
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7 ACT IV: Next morning 

c ora 
id the DAD: You mean you made those swoony—er, those 

new swell—looking dresses yourselves? 

meet- 
> raise JOAN: Yes--and now that Singer taught us to sew, 
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seb: JANIE: And the rest of the time, we're going to 
m » wear your shirts and sports jackets! 
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“ROY WiLL BRING OUT 
THE SY IN You / 


YOU'LL GO GAY, YOU'LL GO WILD, 
YOU'LL GO FOR THIS NEW KIND 
OF EXCITEMENT FOR ROY. IT’S A 
CARNIVAL OF MUSICAL THRILLS! 


> Hear Roy sing 
the Nation's 

No. 1 Song Hit, 
E “ALONG THE 

= NAVAJO TRAIL” 
~3 to Dale Evans 
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cannot supply the necessary amount, we’): 
set about raising the money immediately!” 

The ladies looked amazed—but happy 
None of them, however, looked one fifth a: 
amazed or happy as Jenny. 

She couldn’t wait to see the kids’ faces 
when she walked into their Council office 
with Miss Haverstraw. And when she told 
them that they would probably get their new 
equipment, after all. 

But even more than that, she couldn't 
wait to get back to the “Journal.” “Cepar- 
VILLE LapiEs LEAGUE TO COMBAT JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY DONATES GYMNASIUM EQUIP. 
MENT TO HIGH SCHOOL,” she could read in 
her mind. “High School Student Guest 
Speaker at Meeting.” “League President 
Guest at Student Meeting.” WHEE, what 
a story she’d be able to write. 

And when Letitia asked her how it had 
gone, she’d say, “Just as usual, I guess.” Then 
she’d hand in the story—and would Letitia 
burn! 

But best of all would be the time that she 
shoved Bob into a chair and made him listen 
to the whole thing, from beginning to end. 

“Oh, what a_bea-u-ti-ful morning, OH, 
what a bea-u-tiful DAY!” she trilled to her- 


self as she and Miss Haverstraw started 
toward Cedarville High. 
THE ENpb 
Fun on lee 
(Continued from page 17) 
ent from my hockey skates. They were lower, 


for one thing. My friend explained that this 
made balance and control much easier. Their 
blades, instead of being straight, were slight- 
ly curved—only the center was in contact 
with the ice. Thus she could spin around as 
if she were on a pivot. 

Next she showed me the most important 
difference of all. The blades of her skates 
were hollow ground, so that each _ blade 
really had two distinct edges. Instead of 
traveling on the flat of the blade, she could 
glide on the inside or outside edges of the 
skates. She told me, too, that you can do 
just about everything on figure skates—even 
play hockey and that many people think they 
make skating much easier and safer, too, for 
beginners. 

Naturally I rushed straight home to start 
campaigning for a pair of figure skates and 
for a membership in the local skating club, 
where I could get instruction in figure skat- 
ing. Before long they were forthcoming. 

Perhaps you can borrow or rent a pair 
figure skates. But I should caution you that 
if your skate shoes don’t fit just right, your 
first trial may be somewhat discouraging. 
Improperly fitted shoes may be so loose that 
they give inadequate support in important 
places; or if they're too tight they can slow 
up blood circulation and seriously hamper 
even an experienced skater. With ill-fitting 
boots you may even get the impression that 
you have weak ankles, and that skating is not 
for you. As a matter of fact, weak ankles 
are rather rare. 

If you decide to buy skates, you’ll find 
you can get a suitable pair of blades and 
boots for a total of around fifteen to twenty 
dollars, or perhaps less if you watch for bar 
gains at sporting goods stores. Unless you're 

(Continued on page 44) 
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PRISCILLA A. SLADE 





F YOUR week isn’t complete without tak- 
ing in the newest “Western” at your 

neighborhood theater, you’re probably one 
of the millions of fans who’s given Roy 
Rogers the right to be called “The King of 
the Cowboys,” and made him fifth most pop- 
ular male star by box office standards. Yes, 
that’s right. Roy, as far as box office takes 
are concerned, must bow only to Van John- 
son, Bing Crosby, Gary Cooper, and Spencer 
Tracy—pretty good going for a mere cowboy! 
Of course Roy has Trigger, his matchless 
white horse, to help him, and together they 
make an unbeatable team. 

Roy, now delighting fans across the coun- 
try in “Along the Navajo Trail,” earned his 
first dollar in a shoe factory in Portsmouth, 
Ohio, working beside his father. His first in- 
terest in the West began when one of the 
customers—a man for whom Roy’s father 
made custom-made cowboy boots—invited 
the boy to his ranch and allowed him to ride 
his thoroughbred horses. The next push he 
got towards Hollywood came when his sister 
married and went west to live, and Roy and 
his father agreed to save all their money and 
move the entire family to the coast. Finally, 
in a second hand jalopy, the trek was made. 
It was just about that time that Roy, who 
had got himself a guitar, began to go in for 
cowboy ballads and hillbilly songs. 

Jobs didn’t grow on bushes that year, and 
Roy picked peaches, drove a gravel truck, 
and helped build the state highway—the very 
same highway he often travels over in style 
now when he’s going on location. Other jobs 
included being a cowboy on a real ranch, 
acting as guide in the Grand Canyon, and 
doubling in the evening as an entertainer 


The American Girl 





with his guitar. He was doing all right with 
his guitar by then, and—with Bob Nolan and 
Tim Spencer who appear in all of his pic- 
tures—he organized his musical trio, “The 
Sons of the Pioneers.” A topnotch recording 
of the “The Last Roundup” made history, 
and the “Sons of the Pioneers” were “in.” 

From there it was only a step to bit parts 
in Westerns, and, finally came the audition 
at which Roy sang “Tumblin’ Tumbleweeds” 
so well that he was signed for the lead in 
“Under Western Stars.” Since then he has 
made about forty pictures, gotten himself 
married, and—with Trigger, of course— 
completed a tour of Army camps and flying 
fields in the Southwest at the invitation of 
the Eighth Service Command. It all adds 
up to a success story which is proved by the 
fact that wherever he goes, it’s hats off and 
cheers for Roy Rogers. 


x * * 


*% An amazed matron in Edmonton, Canada, 
after seeing menace-man George Coulouris 
in his latest picture, sent her old friend this 
telegram: “Heavens to Betsy. Why, you're 
still making the same kind of faces you used 
to make at me when we were in the same 
school!” “Yes, indeed,” George wired back. 
“But, I'm getting paid for them now!” 


* If any of you have been watching Eliza- 
beth Taylor’s (National Velvet) career with 
envy, you'll be interested to know that in her 
next picture, “The Rich Full Life,” a recent 
Broadway production, she'll portray a mod- 
ern, teen age version of Camille—one of the 
great classic love stories that’s practically 
as famous as Romeo and Juliet. 





Roy gives Trigger—his matchless horse—a lump of sugar. The two, who have acted 
in about forty movies, are shown on location for Republic’s “Along the Navajo Trail” 





Fifth most popular male movie star today, 
Roy Rogers started out in a shoe factory! 


* Harry Albiez is an old-time prop man and 

he knows all the tricks of his trade. To 
prove this point let us tell you about some- 
thing that happened on his most recent as- 
signment “She Went to the Races” with 
James Craig, Frances Gifford, and Ava Gard- 
ner. In one of the scenes James Craig is 
seated before a bowl of potato chips—a 
rather tempting prop to be sure—and during 
rehearsals Craig unconsciously made tre- 
mendous inroads on those chips. Albiez got 
tired of having to replenish the bowl, and 
fixed it so that Craig, eating a large handful, 
coughed, blew his lines, and complained 
that his mouth felt all puckered up. No 
wonder—Albiez had sprinkled the chips with 
powdered alum—Ugh! 


Alf you’ve got a code in your dose you'll 
probably turn a little greener at the thought 
of how Hollywood protects its stars from 


suffering the same hideous indignity. The 
studio which filmed “Cinderella Jones,” 
pumped an entire small mountain lake 


through steam-heated coils so that William 
Price and Joan Leslie could stand in water 
up to their necks for one sequence without 
getting chilled. What happens next? Why 
the stars are whisked right out of that nice 
warm water and are tenderly placed under 
the healthful rays of anti-bacillus lamps! 


*Watch closely and you'll see a two and a 
half months old Chihuahua, the “smallest 
dog in the world,” in “Holiday in Mexico.” 
Xavier Cugat bought the pup and carries it 
through the film in the vest pocket of his 
coat! The Chihuahua, which is only six 
inches long, has to live up to the fascinating 
name of Tico-Tico. 
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TO YOU AND YOUR BROTHER... 


WON'T CHIP, CRACK or SPLIT 


Molds right into the lines of your 
plane. Handles like putty ... hardens 
into wood. Can be carved, sawed 
and sanded. Comes ready to use! 
Dries faster! Can be mixed with 
Plastic Wood Solvent or dope for 


special effects and slick hard finishes. 


* FREE BOOKLET... 


“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes”... at your 
local model shop. Or, send a post- 
card with your name and address to: 
Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. Get your copy 


right away! 


PLASTIC 








ASTIC WOOD 


NEWEST THING IN MODEL BUILDING! Expert model 
builders have discovered dozens of slick new tricks you, too, 
can do with Plastic Wood. Only a few are shown here. 


SWELL for FILLETS ... 
Plastic Wood molds 
into a perfect wood 
fillet for streamlining 
joints. Dries fast. Easy 
to shape and sand. 


NEW TRICKS 

for LANDING GEAR... 
Plastic Wood holds 
wire landing gear 
firmly in balsa or pine. 
No wrapping. Use it 
for hub caps. 


SLICK for 

PATCHING BALSA... 
Plastic Wood repairs 
broken balsa in a flash. 
Perfect for patching 
and filling worm holes. 
Comes ready to use. 
































Sold at hobby shops, 
hardware, paint and 
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(Continued from page 42) 


growing very fast, these should do for several 
seasons, so the cost is not really so very great, 
spread over that time. 

Now, let’s get started! Lace on those nice 
shiny boots and give those silver blades of 
yours their first workout. 

Perhaps some kindly, experienced skater 
will take your hand and guide your first fal- 
tering strokes. Or you may be the truly ad- 
venturous type, who strokes right out for the 
center of the ice. Probably you won't get 
there—you'll fall, and you'll find that ice is 
hard! 

Just get up and try again, because falling 
is a normal part of skating, an indication that 
you're making an all-out attempt at some- 
thing difficult, instead of sticking timidly to 
something easy and safe. Even the cham- 
pions take tumbles. You'll soon learn to fall 
as they do—just letting yourself go as if you 
were a rag doll sinking to the ice. 

Pretty soon you'll be able to skate all the 
way down the ice. Then you'll learn to cut 
corners so that you can swing around in a big 
circle. After that, you can learn to skate 
backward. Even if you stop right there, you 
can have lots of fun on skates. 


UT if you’re ambitious to do real dancing 

—such as the waltz, fox trot, tango, or 
skating specialties like the fourteen-step— 
you'll first have to learn some of the basic 
“school figures” which give figure skating its 
name. They are the basis of dancing and 
also of the jumps and spins used by advanced 
skaters. There are about forty school fig- 
ures in all—figure eights, threes, double 
threes, loops, brackets, and others. But you'll 
need only a few of them for dancing. 


Perhaps one of your own friends, or some ‘ 


grownup in your neighborhood, will be ad- 
vanced enough to coach you in these figures. 
Or is there a professional instructor at your 
rink or pond? If you have a good-sized group 
of enthusiastic beginners, you might pool 
your resources and hire him for an hour a 
week of class instruction. Some of my early 
group lessons cost only fifteen cents each— 
and they were good lessons, too! 

If personal skating instruction simply isn’t 
available you can learn a great deal from a 
good book on the subject. “Primer of Figure 
Skating” and “Advanced Figure Skating” by 
Maribel Vinson, Sonja Henie’s “Wings on 
My Feet,” and “Pair Skating and Dancing on 
Ice” by Robert Dench and Rosemarie Stew- 
art, are all grand ones. Pore over their pic- 
tures and diagrams, study the texts hard, and 
don’t be ashamed to take the book right along 
to the ice with you! Remember that the 
Oriental skating teams who competed in the 
Olympic Games for the first time at Lake 
Placid in 1932 learned their skating from 
books and motion pictures, and they per- 
formed remarkably well. 

A girl who’s really in earnest about figure 
skating should, if possible, join a club that 
is affiliated with the United States Figure 
Skating Association. Only as a member of 
one of these clubs can she gain official recog- 
nition as a figure skater and take part in 
competitions. The Association sets eight 
graded tests for skaters, with a gold medal 
for passing the final one. 

At present, sixty-two clubs located in 
twenty States and the District of Columbia 
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are affiliated with the USFSA. Write to 
headquarters at 30 Huntingdon Avenue, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts, for the location of 
the club nearest you. Membership in these 
clubs ranges from twenty-five dollars a year 
up, and might be a good item to head next 
years Christmas list. Your dues assure you 
good ice, exclusively for figure skating; ex- 
perienced supervision of your skating; oppor- 
tunities for group and private lessons; danc- 
ing sessions; participation in carnivals and 
other club events. And usually there’s a 
phonograph that amplifies lovely skating 
waltzes, and a cozy clubroom where you can 
warm cold toes by a roaring fire. 
To become accomplished enough to make 
a real career of skating costs a good deal in 
time, money, and effort—the same as pro- 
ficiency in music or any other field—but it 
does offer fascinating possibilities if you 
make the grade. For one thing, you can 
become a professional instructor. Or, as 
several of my friends and I have done, you 
can join one of the ice shows. These shows 
definitely are on the lookout for new talent, 
but winning a place isn’t easy. Some four 
thousand skaters tried out for “Ice-Capades” 
in one year, but only a few were accepted. 
It’s lots of fun, though, when you do win a 
place. In my case it meant that at last I 
could have all the ice I wanted. During my 
first year with “Ice-Capades,” I have skated 
in thirteen States and the District of Colum- 
bia, besides two of the Canadian provinces. 
We have had lots of good times and thrills, 
such as skating before the stars of Holly- 
wood and meeting Frank Sinatra, Clark 
Gable, and other glamorous people from the 
screen world. Seeing so much of the country 
has been fun, too. But looking back on it 
all, I think some of my happiest times were 
when I was trying out my first figure skates. 
The world of the silver blades is a big one 
and a growing one. There’s a place for you 
in it. I hope you'll soon join the happy thou- 
sands who are already having fun on ice. 
Good luck, good fun, and good skating! 
THE ENnb 


Wings for Wing Scouts 


(Continued from page 24 


Cub for the Wing Scouts at a ceremony in 
Boston which was broadcast, coast to coast, 
over CBS. 

Mr. Piper is giving these planes to the 
Wing Scouts in recognition of their pioneer 
work in preflight training, and to encourage 
a growing interest in flying. He knows that 
when a student can actually see and touch 
the parts of the plane she’s read about in 
textbooks and seen diagramed on_ the 
blackboard, flying suddenly comes alive, and 
all the complicated mathematical equations 
and calculations of distances and compass 
points and wind deviations suddenly seem 
as clear as day. When the controls of an 
airplane can be related to a real plane like 
the “Wing Scout,” aerodynamics and many 
another $64 subject loses its mystery, and 
learning to fly becomes an immediate possi- 
bility instead of just a vague dream. 

Mr. Piper is going to deliver these planes 
to the Girl Scouts, one each year for three 
succeeding years. The planes will stay in 
each region for one year and then fly on to 
another deserving group. In this way, at the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Are you in the know? _ugill 


eoverees . 
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For that wee-waisted look, she'd better — ° 


0) Give up breathing 
0 Minimize the midriff 
O) Try corset laces 


eeeereseoes 


. 


eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eeeeenee teeeee 


The ‘“‘doll-waisted’’ style and your chubby 
waistline don’t seem made for each other? 
Better minimize that midriff! Stand erect, feet 
together, arms stretched overhead. Bend torso 
right and left as far as possible (feel the pull!) 

. working up to 25 times daily. On ‘‘certain” 
days you can look trim, even in your snuggest 
outfit. With Kotex, no revealing outlines nag 
you—for Kotex has flat tapered ends that don’t 
show. And to help you stay dainty, there’s a 
deodorant in Kotex. Gals who rate appreciate 
this grooming aid! 


i 
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Does a square shaped hand indicate — 
0 An inquiring mind 

0 An impulsive nature 

0 A dynamic personality 


Your hand can reveal your traits and tem- 
perament! Have you a square shaped hand? 
If so, palmists say you’re a practical soul; 
self assured. You have an inquiring mind— 
ts which is good, for it helps you make wise 
decisions. And when you inquire about sani- 
tary protection, and learn that Kotex has 
lasting softness (doesn’t just-‘‘feel’”’ soft at 
first touch) . . . that Kotex is made to stay 
soft while wearing . . . it’s ten to one you'll 
decide on Kotex. you value real 
comfort. No wonder you're self-assured! 


Because 


eee eee eee eee Pee eee eee eee eee eee ee es eee 


If the lady doesn’t laugh, would you ; , ' 
consider her — ° 
0 A pickle-pan 
0 Draculo’s mother 
O Justified 


Terre re eer eee eres oo 


. 

This little lap-lander didn’t mean to 
tumble. But to the lady it’s the last 
straw. She’s tired of being pushed 
around by boisterous characters. The 
lady’s justified. Accidents and a ‘who 
cares ?’’attitude too often go together. 
That’s worth pondering...on “‘those”’ 
days, as well, for if you use care in 
choosing a sanitary napkin, you'll 
choose Kotex —and avoid mishaps. 
Yes, Kotex’ exclusive safety center 
gives you extra protection from 
problem-day accidents! 





*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Contains a deodorant 
at no extra cost! 


More women choose KOTEX" 





NEXT TIME SAY 


RIGHT STAR 


for a better 
FLASHLIGHT 

and better 
BATTERIES 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERY 
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EXTRA Your Spare Time 
Is Worth Real $$$ 


How'd you like to make extra 
money every month of the 
year? Easy way to add to your 
incomeshowing people wonder- 
ful line of Everyday Cards for 
Birthdays... Anniversaries . 
Announcements, other events. 
Christmas Cards in season. 


EVERYDAY CARDS 
Bring Spare Money! 
Your friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors all buy Everyday Greet- 
ing Cards, Yousave them the 
trouble of shopping and save 
them money, too. Smart 
assortment of 15 stunning 
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FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
etc. . . . Write for catalog A-2-46 
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Teaver & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., CHIC 
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‘POSTCARD Postcard scenes of ‘outdoor’ wi 
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Appleton, Wisconsin, 








NO SECRET 


Mepico: Ask the accident victim his 
name, so we can notify his family. 
Nurse ( a few minutes later): He says 
his family knows his name. 
Sent by NANCY KEACH, Kewanee, Iilinois, 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


Mama Bear and Papa Bear went for a 
walk in the woods. When they got back 
Papa Bear said: Who drank my soda pop? 

Mama Bear said: Who drank my soda 
pop? 

Baby Bear said: Burp. 

Sent by JOAN ROEDER, Deer Creek, Illinois. 


NOTHING TO IT 


First Stupent: Light from the sun 
travels at the rate of 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond. Isn’t that a remarkable rate of speed? 

Seconp Stupent: Oh, I don’t know. It’s 
downhill all the way. 

Sent by DOROTHY CAREY, Fort Worth, Texas. 


LITERAL 


TeacHer: If a number of cattle are 
called a herd, and a number of sheep are 
called a flock, what would a number of 
camels be called? 

Jounny: A carton. 

Sent by MARY LEE BROWN, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


QUICK THINKING 


Younc Man (seated 
in bus): Excuse me, 
madam, but you’re 


standing on my feet. 

Oxv Lapy (hanging 
on strap): I know. But 
if you were a gentleman 
you'd be standing on 
them yourself. 


Sent by AGNES DOYLE, 
Colmar, Pennsylvania. 


GRAND TOTAL 


TeacHer: How many 
bones have you in your 
body? 

Witute: 
dred. 

Teacuer: That's a 
great many more than 
I have. 

Wiuute: Yes, but you 
didn’t have sardines for 
supper. 


Nine hun- 





MIND ON HIS WORK 


Dinner Guest: Will you pass the nuts, 
Professor? 
Proressor (absent-mindedly): Yes, 
suppose so, but I really should flank them. 
Sent by JOAN SHAVER, New York City. 


SHORT RATIONS 


Henny: How long ago did gasoline 
rationing start? 

Penny: More than four hundred years 
ago. 

Henny: How come? 

Penny: It says in our history book that 
Queen Isabella gave Columbus just three 
galleons to sail across the ocean. 

Sent by ALICE McGILL, Anacortes, Washington, 


SELF-RELIANT 


Fist Giri Scout: Are you supporting 
THe AMERICAN Girt? 

Seconp Girt Scout: Of course not, it 
has a staff. 

Sent by KATHLEEN DAWSON, Roscoe, California. 





NEW PRIZES: The American Girl will 
pay $1.00 for every joke published on 
this page. So be sure to send us your 
funniest jokes, giving your name, your 
age, and your complete address. 














fednay fare 





Sent by LUCILLE PINETTE, 
Brunswick, Maine. 
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Wings for Wing Scouts 
(Continued from page 45) 


end of three years, six regions will have 
“owned” a Piper Cub. To decide which of 
the regions now active in Wing Scouting was 
to receive each of these planes the National 
Wing Scout Advisory Committee set up a 
gecial sub-committee, inviting Mr. Piper, 
Dr. Ben Wood, Education Consultant for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Mrs. Nove- 
tah Davenport, pilot and pioneer Wing Scout 
leader, Mrs. James Doolittle, wife of the fa- 
mous flyer and no mean pilot herself, and 
W. R. Enyart of the National Aeronautics 
Association to be members. This sub-com- 
mittee decided to award the first airplane to 
the Region most active in Wing Scouting. 
After careful consideration, the field was 
narrowed down to three regions and finally 
the airplane was awarded to Region I. This 
means that all the Wing Scouts in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island are to have 
maximum use of the first Piper Cub during 
1946. In addition, the use of the airplane has 
been offered to the Air Scouts, the aviation 
division of the Boy Scouts, as well as to the 
Civil Air Patrol and any members of a com- 
munity who are interested in flying. 

While the committee was pondering the 
serious problem of which region was to re- 
ceive the Piper Cub, a nationwide search was 
being made for a name for the bright yellow 
plane. It was decided to leave the naming 
of the airplane up to the girls themselves and 
suggestions poured in from Scouts in every 
state of the Union, from New York to Oregon. 
It was pretty difficult choosing the just-right 
name for such a special airplane but, finally, 
Wing Scout Troop No. 18 otf Wakefield, Mas- 
sachusetts, thought of the name that just 
seemed to leave no room for further argu- 
ment. “Call it “Wing Scout’,” they suggested, 
and “Wing Scout,” it is. 

With the plane allocated and named, 
the committee began the long range plan- 
ning of a well-rounded Wing Scout program 
built around the “Wing Scout” herself. Since 
the Cub is to be shared outside of the Scouts 
and can do much to popularize the air age 
and relate Wing Scouting to the life of the 
community, they decided to schedule the use 
of the airplane so that every qualified per- 
son in the region would have a chance to 
take a trial flight during the year—without 


depriving the Wing Scout of the major 
benefits of first-hand flight experience. And 
real first-hand experience it will be, too, for 


each Wing Scout will have the opportunity 
to sit in the cockpit of the airplane and get 
the “feel” of the stick and get acquainted 
with the plane’s behavior in the air. With 
the advantages of actual flying, the new 
Wing Scout Program can become more ad- 
vanced and many exciting activities can be 
scheduled for 1946. 

The final-program has been outlined only 
tentatively, but we pass it on to you 
sort of preview of what’s to come. First and 
most important—a qualified CAA instructor 
will be in the cockpit at all times and the 
airplane, which is fully insured, will be main- 
tained and operated according to the rigid 
safety rules of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. The airplane will be operated for 
one or two hours a week for the sole benefit 
of the Wing Scouts, and fee will be 
charged for riding in the plane. However, 
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For 
boxes 
home, 
angle 
draw 
along 
piece 


other 


a 2” x 1” 


of heavy 
appropriate 


If your dealer 


FUN WITH CRAYOLA. 


design, 
ons and paste on for decoration. 


(U.S.A. 


send 35c in stamps, not coins, to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St, New York 17, N.Y. 





a church or club supper, these gay little three-corner 
will hold individual portions of sugar. 
they'll hold nuts or candy 
on heavy drawing paper. On each side of the triangle, 
rectangle with a 4” 
dotted lines,-turn under flaps and paste down 
white 


For a party at 
To make, rule off a 2” tri- 
Fold 
On a 
paper, draw a large heart, flower or 


color with CRAYOLA Wax Cray- 


flap as shown. 


does not have CRAYOLA, 


only) 





FOR HAMMETT’S 


HANDICRAFT 


DON'T 
DELAY Unite CATALOG 


useful items needed to work in wood, 
leather, basketry, reed, cane and pot- 
Lists looms, books and instruction aids. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
284 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


NAME —100 for 60c 
TAPES 


DON'T TAKE CHANCES OF 
OFFENDING — 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smell- 
ing soaps when a daily 
bath with Cuticura Soap 
leaves you feeling com- 
pletely clean and confi- 
dent! Afterward dust on 
C uticura Talcum to de- 
odorize and absorb perspi- 
ration. Ac all druggists. 


F . 
PAGRANT- MILDLY MEDICATED 


TALCU 


plastics, 
tery. 





Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on wash- 
proof tape in black ink, for 


camp. school and travel 


ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave., New York (1), 












SOAP & 
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N.Y. | 









PADDLE THE 
Indian 


Way 


® Tue Indian way 
is the water way, 
that twists through 
the wonders of wil- 
And an Old Town Canoe is an 
pleasure 


derness. 
Indian craft that brings new 
and sport. 

It's 
twin that’s safer and stronger to use. 


birehbark’s 
The 
bubbling blade 
your friends to fun! 


easy to paddle this 
effortless sweep of the 
takes you and 


FREE CATALOG **°”" all kinds of canoes 


for paddling, ailing or out- 
ail wood family 
W rite today 


boards, Also out oa d hoat+, vig 


boats. Sailboats. Row boats. Dinghies. 


Address Old Town Canoe Company, 222 Fourth 
Street, OlA Town, Maine. 


















| ee Club Pins and Rings. Pin No. 
aj G 15 Sterling Silver $6.00 
per Doz. Ring No. R 525 
P Po | Silver $2.25 each. 
RTISTICMEDAL&BADGECO. 
51212¢c pulen Street, New York Rs N.Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal vles Taz 











You can stop this game 


with one finger! 


Driving feet thundering down the 
arena floor 


Crazy,ear-splitting cheers,a ball 
shooting out towards the basket— 

And click—with a flick of your 
finger you stop everything just as 
it is! 

You leave men clawing the air, 
a moment of rare excitement cap- 
tured forever in another thrilling 
picture. That’s the wonder of pic- 
tures: they form a permanent rec- 
ord of the thrills of your life. 


And it’s easy to get plenty of 
good pictures when you use de- 
pendable Ansco film. 


For Ansco films have “wide lati- 
tude,” a quality which makes your 
picture taking simpler and more 
certain. 


Even if you make small, acci- 
dental errors in adjusting the lens, 


diaphragm, or shutter, you still 
get good pictures with Ansco film. 


Always make sure the film is 
Ansco—for better pictures, always! 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
New York 18, N. Y. 








ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM « CAMERAS 

















any flying hours which might be accumu- 
lated in the “Wing Scout” do not count 
toward your private pilot’s certificate. While 
these “get acquainted” flights will certainly 
speed the day of your solo, the actual time 
cannot be recorded in your log book. 

The “Wing Scout” was delivered to Re- 
gion I in mid-January. And (naturally) the 
first event of her social season was a christen- 
ing, held on the last Saturday in January at 
an airport near Boston. All the Wing Scouts 
in Region I—all seven hundred of them— 
were invited to attend in uniform, and a 
great many of them turned up, either to par- 
ticipate in the celebration or just to do some 
heavy looking on along with many parents 
and friends of Scouting. Mr. William T. 
Piper was the guest of honor and other dis- 
tinguished aviation personalities were on 
hand. Wing Scout Troop No. 18 of Wakefield, 
which named the plane, was given front seats, 

When it came to the actual christening, a 
Wing Scout from the winning troop broke 
a bottle of water over the “Wing Scout's” 
nose. But don’t think any ordinary H,O was 
used for this important ceremony. In true 
international spirit, the water was dipped 
from the lake of a Girl Guide Camp near 
Mexico City and flown here in a sealed bot- 
tle—especially for the christening—by a spe- 
cially chartered DC-3 from Braniff Airways! 
Then, as a fitting close to the ceremonies, an 
outstanding Wing Scout, smart in her green 
uniform and proud wings, stepped into the 
cockpit of the new plane behind her in 
structor. The “Wing Scout” taxied down the 
runway and roared off into the horizon on its 
maiden flight—a hopeful symbol for all Wing 
Scouts everywhere. 

Sometime soon now, Wing Scouts from all 
over New England will be asked to send 
representatives to a conference at the airport 
near Boston, to discuss aviation topics of the 
day. Guest speakers will be men and women 
prominent in flying circles and the resulting 
information will be tied up with the Wing 
Scout programs of the separate troops. 

Also on the schedule, for the very near 
future, will be a Wing Scout Open House, 
held at the airport for parents and friends. 
The girls plan a special program to tell about 
the presentation of the “Wing Scout” and 
what they plan to do with the plane. These 
plans are all too new and hazy to announce 
yet, but we do know that after three months 
at the Boston Airport, the plane will be 
shuttled about within Region I until—at the 
end of the year—every Wing Scout in every 
section of the Region will have had a chance 
to work with her real live plane. 

Since there is much that airminded boys 
and girls can contribute to each other's 
knowledge of aviation and the air age in 
general, a part of the Wing Scout program 
is being built around joint activities of Wing 
Scouts and Air Scouts. And what better 
place to swap stories and do a little hangar- 
flying than at the airport? Hard-to-under- 
stand problems can often be explained away 
over a few “cokes” and the resulting fun 
should make the days of Wing Scouting 
some of the happiest in life. 

The future of America is in the air, and 
it is the duty of all who can to help train 
youth to live peaceably in the air age. A 
generation with its eyes in the blue will have 
no time to think of any conquest but that 
of new horizons. The Wing Scouts are try- 
ing their wings and the ceiling is unlimited! 

THe ENp 


18 February, 1946 
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Orr tHe RECORDS 





Record stuff about singers, baton wavers, 


music matter, platter chatter. . . . 


by JOEY 


~T WAS bound to happen—a coffee and 
doughnut song. The Modernaires have 
come up with an original written by Hal 
Dickinson (one of the Modernaires) and 
Howard Gibeling, called Coffee Five—Dough- 
nuts Five. The melody has already been 
recorded by Paula Kelly and the Modern- 
aires. Autumn Seranade is on the turn- 
over. ..-. 

Buddy Rich, erstwhile drummer-man with 
Tommy Dorsey’s band, is the latest addition 
to the postwar crop of bandsmen forming 
their own combinations. The thumpin’ skin- 
beater is being backed in his latest venture 
by another former T.D. grad and close friend 
—Frank Sinatra. ... 

Hal McIntyre, who is playing his first tour 
since returning from Europe, has a new Blue- 
bird (Victor) recording which is well up on 
the list of best sellers—a strictly instrumental 
rendition of Autumn Serenade showing some 
mighty fine alto sax work by Mac himself, 
with Some Sunday Morning on the turnover. 
This makes it number two for McIntyre 
among the recent best sellers, for his record- 
ing VM Buy That Dream has been among the 
ten top platters in the country for the past 
five weeks. ... 

Count Basie, the “Jump King of Swing,” 
will continue on his current theater tour until 
next March when he will return to the air- 
waves in an eight weeks engagement at the 
Blue Room of New York’s Hotel Lincoln. 
Basie has been playing theater dates since 
he left the west coast in October. . . . 

Sam Donahue, the sax-tootin’ leader of the 
famed “Band of The U.S. Navy Liberation 
Forces,” will get his Navy discharge shortly, 
and will reorganize his civilian band. 

Long one of the most active peacetime 
aviators, Vaughn Monroe has eagerly taken 
up flying again now that the war is over. He 
drives nearly every day out to a flying field 
in New Jersey and takes to the stratosphere 
in his favorite two-seater before showing up 
for his nightly engagement at the Hotel Com- 
modore. Once civilian planes are on the 
market again, the baritone bandleader will 
be one of the first to own his own... . 

Johnny Desmond, the former Army ser- 
geant who wowed the G.L.’s when he sang 
with the late Glenn Miller’s or- 
chestra, made his Victor recording debut re- 
cently. The handsome, black-haired, twenty- 
five year old vocalist waxed four sides when 
he sang for the platter mike with Russ Case 
and his orchestra. 

The youthful singer vocalized with Bob 
Crosby and Gene Krupa’s orchestras before 
entering the Army, and achieved a consider- 
able reputation with what one. critic de- 
scribed as his “smooth, creamy baritone.” His 
new Victor sides will be released shortly. 

For what may be the first time in the 
company’s history, Victor kids one of its own 


overseas 


The American Girl 


SASSO 


records. The new Perry Como disc, Dig Me 
Later is a satire on the jive-talking bobby- 
sockers. The entire musical mood is one of 
lively parody. At one section of the ditty 
Perry sings the phrase, “Till the End of 
Time” which, of course, is the title of his 
previous smash-hit recording. No sooner has 
he completed the first recognizable bars than 
the accompanying Satisfyers quartette emits 
loud screams of horror. . . . 

Tex Beneke, back in civilian life after 
three years as a Navy C.P.O., will be at the 
helm of the new Glenn Miller civilian band. 


The orchestra, which has been playing 
throughout Europe under the Army Air 


Force, will be billed as Glenn Miller’s Or- * 


chestra, with Tex Beneke. The majority of 
the personnel remains intact. Vocals will be 
sung by the “Crew Chiefs,” a male quartette. 
The band makes its civilian debut shortly 
at Providence, Rhode Island. .. . 


RECORD SESSIONS 


Give Me The Simple Life . . . It’s The Talk 
Of The Town... . Bing Crosby and Jimmy 
Dorsey .. . (Decca) .. . With Jimmy Dor- 
sey the latest personality to team with Bing 
Crosby, this platter joins the parade of happy 
hits in which Bing has combined talents 
with such favorites as the Andrews sisters, 
Cavallero, and Cugat. Bing sings the first 
side with all his easy-going aplomb and no 
wonder! It might easily be his theme song 
all about a fellow who likes to take it easy 
and enjoy the simple things of life. Flipover 


revives an oldie which has never lost its 
popularity... . 

The House I Live In . . . America, The 
Beautiful .. . Frank Sinatra . . . (Columbia) 


On the first side, the lyrics themselves 
are a stirring message, and Frank sings them 
with real verve. Intolerance is a sour note to 
Sinatra, and it is easily discernible that this 
record is sung from his heart. Platter mate 
makes a perfect coupling . . . The well-known 
lyrics are given new impetus by Frank’s ex- 
pert delivery. Axel Stordahl’s musical back- 
ground is inspirational on both sides. 

The Moment ! Met You . . . That Went Out 
With The Button Shoes .. . Tommy Dorsey 

. (Victor) ... Here is Tommy Dorsey- in 
another swell release, with a delivery that has 
an infectious bounce. The Sentimentalists, 
feminine quartette, sing this selection with 
close harmony that has plenty of lyrical ap- 
peal. The tune is a fine ditty, played by 
Dorsey at a slow pace with an insinuating 
rhythm. The flipover is a novelty keyed to 
the teen-age spirit with bright lyrics accen- 
tuating its youthful appeal. Following the 
orchestral introduction, Pat Brewster, Stuart 
Foster, and The Sentimentalists swing into 
the lyrics in a highly engaging manner... . 

Come To Baby, Do! . .. The Frim Fram 
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SANAPAK GIVES 
NEW COMFORT 


for those difficult 
| days of the month! 


SANAPAKS, the new safety-plus sani- 
tary napkins, give you triple protec- 
| tion! They are made with three special 
layers .. . including the famous “Pink 
| Back”! 
Shaped to fit without bulk, without 
chafing, SANAPAKS are so comfortable 
| you'll forget you’re wearing them! 
| They're faced with soft cotton too— 
for even greater com- 
fort! SANAPAKS cost 
| mo more than ordinary 
napkins. 


























: Beautiful 
‘MOVIE STAR PHOTOS 
Only 10¢ Each 


Gorgeous, glossy photos of al! your favorite 
Hollywood Stars in their newest poses! 






Customers love our photos . . . you will 
too! Smallest Order 30c. Name second 
| choices. 


SPECIAL OFFER! Send Only 
$1.00 for 12 Thrilling Photos 


FREE valuable Gift Coupons and 
Catalog of over 200 exciting photos 
with order. 

(1. ter. Van Johnson, Tom 
2 June Allyson, all 


. Stars) 
| DELUXE PHOTO SERVICE Dept. 43! 
Box 953 Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y, 








GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over py American soldiers in small 
quantities as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to 
be very scarce because all remainders have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10c to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether approvals should consist of United 
States or foreign or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 606 








“STAMP FINDER’’! 


GIVEN:--VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
lor big new edition, fully illustrated, 
enabling you instantly to identify all diffi: 
cult stamps and the c 
Also fine 
fro age agg SL 
yprus, etc., Ss maps te: 
— strange scenes, a Give to 
ee applicants enctosin; = postage! 
Z w trated ta bargain list inch 
eo STAMP COMPANY, Box 907, cALats, MAINE 


: THE st sa} 


rinprR 


“POLE TO POLE” PACKET!! 


This unusual ca contains stamps from + ——. — 
countries on scarce Greenland (North 1), Solomon 
Islands, Spenish Morocco, Bhopal, Patiala, Siberia, Grabamiand 
(Mew British at the South 1), ti, Zanzibar, and 


stomps cataloging to 25¢ each, and 


$ | 
ommon™ countries. OUR ? ICE ONLY Se TO | 


positively ne 
APPROVAL APPLICANTS! If you want a real thrill —a packet 
absolutely “different — send that nickel today!! 


METHUEN STAMP SERVICE, INC., Dept. 170, LAWRENCE, MASS. 





What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 

just as received from foreign missions, other sources. In- 
cludes stamps from Africa, South America, Philippines. 
Dutch Indies, Cape Juby, Palestine, ete. including air- 
mails, commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 75¢ 
This amazing offer is given for 10c to serious approval ap- 
plicants only. One to a customer, money back if not more 
than delighted. Jamestown Stamp Co Dept. 90, James- 
town, New York 


°S--VALUED UP TO 5( 








TATHAM STAMP COE SPRINGFIELD. MASS 
STAMP ALBU M 


To approval applicants we will send 96-page Stamp 
Album for “‘ALL NATIONS” with 700 Illustrations 
and Spaces for almost 3000 Stamps. Enclose two 3 
stamps for mailing. STAMP a Inc., 401 
Flatiron Bidg., FORT WORTH, TEXA 
Foreign Coin Banknote 

large illustrated co 
GIVEN to approval 
applicants for < 

BARG AINS! 
cents 

10¢; Ciimane Dolla 


TATHAM COIN CO NT NGF 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET GIVEN 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the worid- also New Zealand Centenniai — Brit 
French Colonials—Early British Colonia 
South American and War stamps plus sample 
copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 5c for postage 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. A.G., Toronto S, Canada 


and set of Costa Rica Cocos Island 10c to approval 


applicants. MODERN STAMP SERVICE, Box 147 A 
Los Angeles ‘53, Calif. 


BIG OPPORTUNITY PACKAGE 


Rig Opportunity Package. ineluding Pictorials, Commemoratives, Air 

mail, Argentine, Australia, Ce n chile Cuba, Ecuador, Germany 
Guatemala, Ireland, Mexico, Peru. lc with request for approvals 
L. Somerville, 2369 Orchard, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 


> cents _ > beautiful Trinidad and Tobage 
stamps, le - and Se of 1938 issue. Send for 
my one an wo cent stamps. H. E. Codwise. 
Box 5, ac Highlands, Mass. 


INTERESTING BOOK see sie at Ye 


Bi prod RE Bree 
Smith & Co., Box 6618, N.E. Sta. » Kansas City. Mo. 


10 different U.S. for 18 th st ap- 
Used Airmail—} als, CASTFEL. 7a.raney tee, Asheville Ne 


IVEN ! ! ! Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3 

G ese Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 

GIVEN!!! Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage %« 
ses OWENS. 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich 


GIVEN!!! British Empire Pack et idiaee 3c 1L 
. LIAMS, 602 ‘Archer Bidg., , Bay City. Mich. 
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What are “Approvals”? 


sheets,’’ 


“Approvals,” or ‘‘approval mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of ‘‘Approv- 


“ 


als’ is that the stamps must be returned 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 
The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city, postal zone 
number, State, and the invoice number. 


+ 
® 





SPECTACULAR OFFER 


No trash but all the beauties such as ADEN, KATHIRI 
STATE; BASUTOLAND (crocodile), FALKLAND IS. (zoo 
stamp). SO. RHODESIA (waterfalls), pretty PITCAIRN 
IS. (cluster oranges). NORWAY (art masterpiece). FIN 
LAND (large castle), also others including TRIANGLE, 
large U. S. Commemoratives, etc. Everything only 10¢ to 
approval applicants. ROYAL STAMP SALES, 1029 North 
Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 


SUPER SPECIAL AFRICAN PACKET 


50 all different African stamps. A galaxy of scenes 
showing lions, tigers, native chiefs. and jungle villages. 
All for 10c to serious approval applicants. DETROIT 
POSTAGE STAMP CO., Dept. G., Detroit 21, Michigan. 


Negro Triangle-Turks & Caicos “Cactus’”’—Given! 
Fine Negro ‘*Elephant’’ Triangle, odd Turks Cactus stamp, Dakar, 
Guinea, Nippon, South Sea Island, Palestine, others. Includes 
Tale’’ stamp, Pirate ‘* Arabian ‘‘3 language’ 
. Map & Ship stamps * & Snake stamps, 
— sh. Po — se Colonies, etc.-ALL GIVEN with 
approvals se pos 


POTOMAC “STAMP Co. Dept. 200, WASHINGTON 10, D.C. 


STAMP COLLECTION GIVEN! 





50 different including scarce dia- 

mond-shaped airmail. given to 

approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 

AVALON STAMP CO. Dept. A, Springfield-8, Mass. 

Airmail, Spec. Del., Envelope, “Post Due, 

Commem., Reg. issues etc., packet 25 

diff. ONLY Sc WITH LOW-PRICED AP- 

PROVALS! Perf fata and Bargain Lists 

included EARL C. PINKERTON 
P.O. Box 933-A_ Phila., 5, Pa. 





Old Dominica ‘*Bi-colored’’ Ship, **Tom 

Thumb’ Triangle Canal Zone Java 

I ab in. Bolshevik, East Indies, Bibleland 

_ all GIVEN for 3c postage. Approvals 

WORLD STAMPCO.. 1736 W. 21st, CHICAGO ILL. 
PAPU Native Girl, $2 & $5 U.S. stamps, Fin- 
land, Convict Island, Viking Ship, South 

Seas ‘‘Kangaroo’’. etc. al] GIVEN with approvals for 3c 

postage. Trafton, 163 Locust St., Dover, N. H. 

Coronation Stamp World's Most Bombed 

MALTA : Island); F airy Tale Stamp: Malaya, Midg 
et Pea Herzegovina; Airplane & 

Revolution stamps GIVEN with approvals for 
ic postage. BACON, Ti sours ST., GOSHEN, NEW YORK. 
Egypt: ‘Pyramids*’ Airmail . Jungieland ° ‘Fly- 
ing Fish’ Triangle. Malay. Mozambique, ‘* 
Island Ukraine, with Tiger, Giraffe + 
ys Admiral, etc.—-all_ GIVEN for 3c postage, 
Approvals, HOBBY STAMPS, DOWS, IOWA, 
Vatican ‘‘Peace Dove’’ stamp, Pope’s Triangle, 


GIVE Bi-sect Triangle, Philippine’s ‘‘George Washing- 
ton,’ Siberia, Africa, China ‘‘Jap Killer,’’ et« GIVEN with 
approvals for 3c postage. Beaman's, Glen Burnie, Maryland 
F a m | h Ethiopia. Damascus, Monaco, Kenya 
Togo Uganda, Canal Zone, Tanganyika 


Curacao, etc. in ‘“‘Queer Country’’ lot—ALL 5c with 
approvals. Vance, 6520 E! Selinda, Bell Gardens, Calif. 











When Ordering Stamps 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
and to 
give name and complete 
address. The stamp dealer will do his 
best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. 


your name and address clearly, 
your full 


You can avoid delays by 
sure that name and 


address are given in your order. 


making your 

















Sauce .. . King Cole Trio .. . (Capitol) 
The rhythmic, easy-to-listen-to King Co 
Trio gives out with one of the best of the c 
rent popular tunes on the first side. Taken af 
a jump tempo, the three ace instrumentalistg} 
assist this Hit Parade melody onto the 
rung of the musical ladder with their mué 
sicianship and Nat “King” Cole’s vocal workg 
The reverse will delight the many King Cole 
Trio fans from coast to coast, as it is anothey 
of the song stylings so identified with thi 
ace Capitol group. A combination of clevef 
lyrics and personalized vocal orderings by 
Nat stamp this waxing for a definite spot im} 
the “hall of play” 

A Pretty Girl Is Like A Melody... 1 Us 
To Love You... Phil Brito . ( Musicraft 

. Here is another Brito hit, with fine backe 
ing by Paul Lavelle and the string orchestra 
playing a musical setting that makes Phil's) 
singing all the more striking. Brito put] 
plenty of appeal into the love ballad on the 
flipover. 


Beethoven: Sonata in F Minor, Op. 
(Appassionata ) Victor Album. - 

Minuetto from Sonata in E Flat, Op. 
No. 3. Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 

One of the noblest of Ludwig van Beets 
hoven’s thirty-two sonatas for the piano ig 
the Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57, named the 
“Appasionata” by Granz, Beethoven’s pu 
lisher, who brought it out a year after its} 
completion in 1806. It belongs to the period) 
in which the composer of Fidelio, the @ 
Minor and Pastoral symphonies was at t 
peak of his powers. It has been given @ 
thrilling performance by Artur Rubinstein. = 

Respighi: The Birds. Victor Album, Chi 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Desire DeFauw, 
conductor. 

Ottorini Respighi (1879-1936) is perhapg 
best known for two orchestral suites, The 
Fountains of Rome and The Pines of Rome 
and for the ballet La Boutique Fantasque, 
The music of this one-time pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, violist and violinist, is notable for 
its beautiful harmonies, expert orchestration, 
elegance and charm. Perhaps less familiar 
The Birds (Gli Uccelli), suite for small 
chestra, written by this modern Italian im 
1927, perfectly exemplifies these qualities. I 
has been brilliantly and beautifully recorded) 
for Victor by Desire DeFauw and the Chi# 
cago Symphony Orchestra, recently released 
by Victor. All five movements of The Bird 
—“Prelude,” “The Dove,” “The Hen,” “Thé 
Nightingale,” and “The Cuckoo”—draw heav#) 
ily on seventeenth century composers wh@ 
wrote for the harpsichord. The showpiece 
album, which picks up medieval decorativé 
motifs, is an exceptionally handsome job. . . ¢ 

Operatic Arias sung by James Melton 
Victor Album. James Melton, tenor, Victof 
Orchestra, Paul Breisach and Sylvan Levin, 
conductors. 

James Melton, star of the Metropolitam 
Opera and radio, sings six great arias from 
operas by Mozart, Massenet, and Wagner 
These include the El Mio Tesoro (To My 
Beloved) from Act II of Don Gievanni and 
O Image, Angel-Like and Fair from The Magit 
Flute, in both of which Melton has scored @ 
success at the Metropolitan. Other items if 
the album are two celebrated Wagneriaif 
arias for lyric tenor—In Fernem Land from 
Act III of Lohengrin, and the Preislied from 
Act III of Die Meistersinger. Technically as 
well as musically, these are first-rate. . . « 
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